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stop  boating  that  horse,  you  brute!"  cried  Fred,  darting  up  to  the  cartman  and  grasping  the  rune- 

as  it  was  raised  hierh  ahnvn  his  hn;.ri  6  u  xunS 


as  it  was  raised  high  above  his  head 
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THE  PLOT  THAT  FAILED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  AND  THE  BRUTAL  CARTMAN. 


U  latj'tll 

4  U 

et \?  da-v  a  train  rolled  into  the  Grand  Central  Depot 
l  Yoi  k,  and  among  the  many  passengers  who 

%.  ?lted  from  11  were  Fred  Fearnot  and  his  classmate, 
Vy  0  cott  .  Fred  had  been  on  a  visit  up  the  State 
it  lorry’s  home,  where  they  had  spent  their  vacation 
!n  a  wild,  rollicking'  way,  and  now  the  latter  was  ac¬ 
companying  him  to  his  home  in  the  city. 

y  ^here  was  110  carriage  at  the  station  to  meet  them 
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W&y  gave  their  checks  to  an  expressman  ar d  took  fe^,ectly  at  home  anywhere  that  Fred  is,  let  ii 
ilt1reefc  car>  which  passed  within  a  block  of  the  °r  ln  a  desert>  or  a  crowded  city 


1  lreet  car>  which  passed  within  a  block 
masf0f  Judge  Fearnot,  Fred’s  father. 

'  e  <-  y  had  been  in  the  city  several  times  before,  so 


Then  he  turned  and  introduced  Terry,  savin- 

“ This  is  Terry,  mother,  the  bad,'  wicked 
wrote  you  so  often  about.” 

Both  Terry  and  Mrs.  Fearnot  laughed  heartily  as 
they  shook  hands. 

:  1  “  ®°  glad  t0  See  you’  Terry/’  said  Mrs.  Fear¬ 
not.  You  are  welcome  a  thousand  times  over,  and 

I  want  you  to  feel  just  as  much  at  home  here  as 
though  you  belonged  under  the  roof.” 

Thank  you,  madam,”  he  replied.  “I  shall  feel 
perfectly  at  home  anywhere  that  Fred  is,  let  it  be  out 

111  T  in  _ _ -1 


T'lnri  ,  v  •’  uimes  uerore,  so 

fcL-T'  by  110  means  a  hayseed  greenhorn  to  attract  at- 

.ntiAM  av*  -Y  _ _ j 


•ntion  on  the  street. 

tr^lin  thirty  minutes  after  their  arrival  atthesta- 
I  Z?Xhey  reached  the  home  where  Fred  first  saw  the 
i|  .t  of  day.  ,  Mrs.  Fearnot  was  expecting  them  that 
uO  didn’t  know  upon  what  train  they  would  ar- 
they  entered  the  hall,  Fred’s  mother,  who 
?Pard  the  bell  ring,  ran  forward  and  clasped  him 

ili  armS'  He  was  her  °nly  child  and  therefore 

•n£>  il. 

r^fi,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you,  dear,”  she  said. 

Wou  cannot  he  more  glad  than  I  am,  mother,” 
returned,  hugging  and  kissing  her  as  though  she 
re  his  sweetheart. 

hen  she  held  him  off  at  arms’  length  and  looked 
him  lovingly,  exclaiming: 

Oh,  how  well  you  look.  Your  six  months  at 
mol  have  developed  you  wonderfully,  even  if  you 
n’t  learn  anything.” 

vYou  can  bet  your  life  1  did  learn  somethin- 
ther,  he  laughed,  “  for  I  know  a  great  deal  more 
n  1  did  before  1  went  away,  and  one  thing  is  that 
ve  my  mother  more  than  I  thought  I  did,”  and 

tt  bat  he  caught  her  around  the  neck  again  and 
J  her  all  over  her  face. 


“  Good  for  you,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  slapping  him 

on  the  shoulder.  “  That  shows  what  a  bad  boy  you 
are.  + — -• — ^  J  J 


Then  turning  to  his  mother,  he  added  : 


It  s  going  to  take  all  my  time,  mother,  to  keep 
him  from  turning  the  old  town  upside  down.  The 
truth  is,  about  half  my  time  at  school  was  taken  up' 
in  pleading  with  Professor  Lambert  not  to  expel 
him  from  school  for  some  of  his  deviltry.” 

“Oh,  let  up  on  that,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “or 
give  you  dead  away  to  your  mother.  I  know 

enough  to  have  you  hanged  and  denied  burial  in  con¬ 
secrated  ground.” 

“Oh,  you  two  boys  run  upstairs  and  change  your 

co  hes,  said  Fred’s  mother,  laughing  heartily  over 

the  badinage,  “and  don’t  go  to  telling  tales  on  each 
other. 

“All  right.  Come  up,  Terry,”  and  he  went  bound- 
ing  up  e  stairs  that  led  to  his  room. 

Do  you  want  to  take  a  bath,  old  man  ?”  Fred 
asked  Terry,  when  they  were  in  the  room 

“Oh,  no;  not  till  night.  We’ll  just  wait  for  our 
trunk  and  change  our  clothes  when  they  come.  You’ve 
got  a  splendid  room  here,  Fred.” 

“Yes;  I’m  the  only  kid  in  the  house,  which  is  a 
very  big  one,  as  you  see,  so  I  can  have  a  choice  of  a 
half  a  dozen  rooms,  i  was  born  in  this  room,  r-id  I 
hope  1  ]]  live  long  enough  to  die  in  it.” 

Thunder,  you  don’t  ever  expect  to  die,  do  you  ?” 


r 
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<4Oh,  it  isn’t  a  matter  of  choice  with  me  at  all. 

We’ve  got  to  come  to  it  some  day.” 

<<  Well,  1  don’t  expect  to,”  remarked  Terry,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head. 

“  Going  to  live  always,  are  you?  Like  the  \\  an- 
dering  Jew,  eh?” 

“  Oh,  no,  I’ll  get  off  the  earth  some  time,  I  guess. 
But  I’m  going  to  live  to  be  so  old  I’ll  dry  up  and  blow 
away,  and  thus  escape  a  funeral  with  flowers  and  all 

the  trimmings.” 

That’s  the  way  you’ve  planned  it,  eh  ? 


6i 


“Yes,”  laughed  Terry.  “There’s  nothing  like 


keeping  on  the  good  side  of  old  Father  Time.  I  m 
going  to  play  him  a  trick  like  the  one  the  Irishman 
played  on  the  judge  in  Limerick. 

“  What  was  it  ?” 

“  The  judge  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged,  but  told 
him  that  on  account  of  his  having  been  a  good  fellow 
he  would  give  him  a  choice  of  the  tree  to  be  hanged 
on.  ‘Thanks,  your  honor,’  said  Tim,  ‘I’ll  choose  a 
gooseberry  bush.’  ‘  That  isn’t  large  enough,  remon¬ 
strated  the  judge.  ‘It  won’t  hold  your  weight.’ 

‘  I’ll  wait  till  it  grows,  your  honor,’  he  replied.  And 
there’s  where  he  had  the  bulge  on  the  judge.” 

“Very  good,”  laughed  Fred.  “  But  did  the  judge 

let  him  wait  ?” 

“  That  I  don’t  know.  He  was  obliged  to,  though, 

if  he  kept  his  word  with  him.” 

An  hour  later  the  two  trunks  came,  and  the  boys 
proceeded  to  change  their  dust-covered  clothes  for 
others. 

“Now,  let’s  get  out  and  see  how  the  old  town 
looks,”  suggested  Fred,  and  the  two  started  down¬ 
stairs,  but  were  headed  off  by  Fred’s  mother,  who 
had  about  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  him  concern¬ 
ing  his  life  at  the  Avon  Academy.  Of  course,  he  had 
to  remain  with  her  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  the  stories 
the  two  boys  told  her  on  each  other  kept  her  con¬ 


oid  girl  is  going  to  be  my  nurse  as  long  as  sh«» 

lives.  ’ ’  . , ' 

“You  don’t  mean  it !”  gasped  Terry  in  well  feignt 

astonishment.  „ 

“  Yes,  I  do.  Couldn’t  do  without  her. 

“  Gosh  !”  and  Terry  looked  like  a  boy  who  had  jus 
seen  an  elephant  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  w Iiicl 
caused  the  nurse  and  her  mistress  to  laugh  till  thei 

sides  relied* 

Then  a  couple  of  the  housemaids  came  in,  botl 
pretty  girls,  who  rushed  at  Fred  and  shook  his  hand 
saving  they  were  so  glad  to  see  him  back  again.  Fie 
thanked  them  and  they  turned  and  left  the  £oor 
Terr}7  looked  at  him  for  about  half  a  minute,  with  i 
extremely  inquiring  expression  on  his  face,  and  askc 
“More  nurses?” 

That  broke  Fred  all  up  and  he  yelled  loud  e>  oy 


(( 


You  boys 


to  raise  the  roof 

“My,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fearnot. 
make  the  police  pull  the  house.” 

“ Excuse  me,  madam,”  laughed  Terr}7.  “1  . 

this  is  a  new  wrinkle  to  me,  for  Fred  didn’t  let 
know  at  the  academy  that  he  hadn’t  been  weaned  P1 
“  That  will  do,  old  man,”  laughed  Fred.  “{n  }• 
on.  Let’s  get  out  and  take  a  walk  down  the  : 
before  father  gets  home,  and  let  me  tell  you  1 
you  meet  father,  that  if  you  begin  any  of  your  fu  1 
business  with  him  you’ll  find  yourself  fired  down  i. 
the  cellar.” 

“  All  right,”  laughed  Terry.  “  I  won’t  have  a  thir 
to  say,  but  I  suppose  I’ll  have  a  fit  trying  to  hold 
when  I  see  him  holding  his  baby  boy  on  his  knees  ai 
the  dear  little  thing  pulling  his  whiskers.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  cried  Mrs.  Fearnot;  “get  out;  &1’ 
of  you  !  I  have  laughed  until  I  am  as  weak  as  \ 


fant. 


* 


tinuously  laughing.  While  they  were  talking  with 


her  Fred's  old  nurse,  a  woman  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  with  the  Fearnots  ever  since  they 
first  went  to  housekeeping,  entered  the  room. 

“Oh,  it’s  my  baby  !”  she  cried,  rushing  at  Fred, 
clasping  him  around  the  neck  and  kissing  him  as  lov¬ 
ingly  as  his  mother  had  done. 

Fred  laughed  heartily,  and  when  she  let  him  go  he 

said  : 

“Terry,  this  is  my  dear  old  nurse.” 

“Nurse!”  exclaimed  Terry,  as  though  very  much 
astonished.  “  Ain’t  you  weaned  yet  ?” 

Mrs.  Fearnot  fairly  screamed  with  laughter,  during 
which  Fred  made  the  old  lady  carcli  Terry  and  hug 
him  and  kiss  him. 

The  nurse  was  extremely  fond  of  Fred,  for  he  had 
always  treated  her  with  as  much  respect  as  he  did  his 
mother. 

“  Well,  it  beats  me,”  laughed  Terry,  “after  all  our 
frolics  at  school  and  elsewhere  to  come  here  and  find 
that  you  have  a  nurse.  Does  she  make  you  take  a 
nursing  bottle  to  bed  with  you  ?” 

“Oh,  that’ll  do,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred.  “The  dear 


“All  right,  Fred,  come  on,”  said  Terry,  au^ 
they  started  toward  the  door  he  turned  to  Free 

mother :  a 

“ Do  you  let  him  go  out  without  a  governess?  1 
Before  she  could  make  reply  Fred  grabbed  liiir1' 
the  collar  and  yanked  him  out  on  the  stoop,  bL 
out  : 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you ?”  i| 

“  Hanged  if  I  know  !  I’m  completely  fla 
gasted.” 

“  Flabbergasted  be  blowed  !  Your  liver’s  ou 


order,  and  I’ll  have  you  covered  with  liver  pads  i 
plasters  before  you  know  it  if  you  don’t  stop  this  n  * 


5  ) 


sense. 

“All  right !” 

And  the  two  boys  started  down  the  street,  walk 
arm  in  arm,  laughing  and  chatting  like  two  hv 
boys  just  out  of  school. 

After  walking  about  a  dozen  blocks,  they  pas 
down  a  side  street  towards  one  of  the  avenues,  wb 
the  stream  of  busy  life  surged  by  right  and  left.  A 
going  some  two  or  three  blocks  down  the  avenue t 


saw  on  the  other  side  a  crowd  of  people  who  \ 
,  peering  over  each  other’s  shoulders  with  eager  ir 


est. 
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and  see  what  it  is 


(  “Let>s  over  there,  Terry,  s 
'  l>  nu  draws  a  crowd.” 

AfUi  tlU;  t"°  boys  crossed  the  avenue  and  reached 

whit0™"1  ’  11010  ®'recl  askecl  0I11-'  of  the  bystanders 

"  hat  was  going*  on. 

^fCart  horse  down,”  answered  the  man. 

:  hi  Is  that  all?  It  doesn’t  take  much  to  draw 

|  :i  ;»  the  street>”  and  they  started  to  pass 
,  !,d  16  Cr°"'  ’  "’hen  tlicy  heard  several  blows  and 

•».i»ll  thuds  accompanied  by  a  harsh  voice  calling-  out : 

'  Lret  up,  blast  you  !” 

Shame  !  Shame  !”  cried  several  of  the  bystanders, 
red  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  saw  a 
1  '  U6  that  was  llitched  to  an  overloaded  cart  lying  on 
f  Sl'ound  between  the  shafts,  and  a  stalwart  cart- 
\  -p n  belaboring  him  with  a  cart  rung.  The  poor 

,St  was  struggling  desperately  to  get  upon  his 


(( 
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v  fStop  beating  that  horse,  you  brute  !”  cried  Fred 
p  fainting  up  to  the  brutal  cartman  and  grasping  the 
jl.ruDlg  as  it  was  raised  high  above  his  head.  The  man 
,i  ijU1  looked  at  Fred,  and  growled  out : 

^  °u  attend  to  your  business  and  I’ll  attend  to 
^bjie,  and  with  that  he  attempted  to  wrench  the 

fr°m  ^red’s  §TasP-  But  the  youth  held  on  to  it 
jjfwith  a  grim  determination. 

Get  away  now,”  hissed  the  cartman,  “or  I’ll 
smash  vou  !” 

Do  so,  replied  Fred.  “  Strike  somebody  that 
can  strike  back  instead  of  the  poor  beast  that  earns 
| the  bread  you  eat.” 

m  The  cartman  drew  back  his  right  arm  and  aimed  a 
ncious  blow  straight  at  Fred’s  face;  but  quick  as  a 
nsh  Fred  ducked  his  head  and  escaped  the  blow. 
>efore  the  man  could  recover  his  balance  Fred 
I  lunged  forward  and  butted  him  in  the  stomach, 
/ending  him  backwards  till  he  stumbled  over  liis 
L^rse  and  rolled  clear  over  on  the  other  side  of  him. 
l^;  j-hat’s  right!”  yelled  a  man  in  the  crowd. 

|  JSmash  ^he  brute  !  ’  And  before  the  cartman  could 
j  ^)ife  t0  hls  feet  he  was  seized  by  a  half  dozen  indignant 
sef lzens’  who  held  him  to  prevent  his  striking  either 
m(  ed  or  his  horse,  whilst  others  proceeded  to  assist 
pe  poor  beast  upon  his  feet.  They  succeeded  in  get- 

v  ammad  UP>  by  which  time  a  policeman  made 

his  way  through  the  crowd  and  inquired  what  the 
rouble  was.  A  dozen  men  at  once  began  to  explain 

_  nd  when  the  officer  learned  of  the  brutality  of  the 

Isartrnan  he  seized  him  by  the  collar,  saying  : 

You  come  with  me,  sir.  There  is  a  law  ag'ainst 
leating  a  horse  that  way.”  And  he  led  him  away  to 
.he  station  house,  leaving  the  horse  and  cart  standing 

there. 

I  “Sa y >  young  fellow!”  exclaimed  an  old  man. 
“Give  me  your  hand.  I  like  your  grit.>?  And  he 
grasped  Fred’s  hand  and  shook  it  cordially,  as  did 
ileveral  others  in  the  crowd. 

>}  “They  ought  to  give  that  fellow  nine  and  thirty 
ashes  on  his  bare  back,”  remarked  Fred,  and  the 
»  rowd  agreed  with  him. 

“Come,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  taking  him  by  the  arm. 


Let  s  get  out  ol  this.”  And  the  two  boys  elbowed 
their  way  out  of  the  crowd  and  passed  on  down  the 
avenue. 

“Hanged  if  I  wouldn’t  like  to  see  that  fellow  pun¬ 
ished,”  remarked  Fred,  who  was  considerably  angered 
over  the  affair.  “Just  think  of  a  man  beatingahorse 

with  a  cart  rung.  He  might  as  well  have  hit  him 
with  an  ax.” 

t(  ^  &uoss  it  wasn’t  his  horse,”  remarked  Terry. 
Well,  il  it  wasn’t,  his  employer  ought  to  be  pros¬ 
ecuted  for  trusting  his  dumb  brutes  to  such  a  man. 
Til  tell  you,  Terry,  that  of  the  entire  animal  king¬ 
dom,  man,  though  said  to  be  of  the  highest  type,  is 
the  most  brutal  and  savage  of  them  all.  There  is  no 
tiger  in  the  jungle,  or  shark  in  the  seas  that’s  more 
cruel  than  man.  If  that  horse  belonged  to  him  it  was 
the  main  support  of  his  family,  if  he  has  one,  and 
yet  he  beat  him  with  a  weapon  that  would  break  any 
bone  in  his  body  with  even  a  moderate  blow.  He 
ought  to  be  tied  to  the  heels  of  an  Alabama  mule, 
and  a  dozen  hornets  turned  loose  to  start  the  circus. 
Lord,  but  I’d  cheer  the  mule  and  buy  him  a  bale  of 
ha y  after  he  had  finished  the  job.” 

“  What  do  you  know  about  Alabama  mules ?” 
lerry  asked. 

‘ Never  saw  one  in  my  life,”  replied  Fred,  “but  I 

heard  an  old  negro  say  one  time  that  he  knew  of  an 

Alabama  mule  that  once  kicked  a  freight  train  clear 
off  the  track.” 

“  That’s  a  whopper,”  laughed  Terry. 

„  “  P'AS  What  1  thou«ht  when  I  heard  it,”  assented 
red.  But  it  is  somewhat  in  keeping  with  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  animal.” 
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As  they  passed  down  the  avenue,  Terry  remarked 
to  Fred  : 

“  1  thlnk  1  sll°uld  become  very  tired  of  the  roar  of 

the  street  and  the  jostling  of  the  multitude  in  the 
city.” 

“  Oh,  you  would  soon  become  used  to  it  ”  Fred  ro 
plied.  re 

“  Yes,  but  I  would  never  forget  the  quiet,  pleasant 
walks  where  I  was  born  and  reared.  Here  the  roads 
are  paved  with  stone,  and  the  houses  become  great 
walls  of  stone  and  brick.  The  green  fields  and  the 
t  rees,  with  twittering  birds,  are  missing.  It’s  all  the 
work  of  man.  Nature  is  wiped  out.  We  had  more 
fun  at  Avon  arid  Fredonia  in  six  months,  than  we  can 
haveiiere  in  Now  York  in  six  years.” 

“Tnero’s  where  you  are  away  off,”  laughed  Fred. 
ie  city  is  full  of  places  of  amusement,  where  one 
can  go  and  laugh  himself  sick.” 

Oh,  yes;  I  understand  that  well  enough  ” 

•  f®n^ed  Terry,  “but  when  you  boil  it  down  you  find 
|  that  you  ve  simply  hired  somebody  else  to  be  funny 

/ 


r 
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for  you,  while  you  have  to  sit  still  and  laugh  a 
them.  There’s  precious  little  fun  in  that  for  me, 
cause  1  want  to  take  part  in  the  fun  myself. 

“  By  George,  Terry,  I  didn’t  know  you  were  such  a 
philosopher,”  exclaimed  Fred.  “  There  s  a  bushel  o^ 
sense  in  what  you  say,  but  I  never  looked  at  it  tio 
that  standpoint  before.  You  can’t  have  fun  in  the 
city  without  paying  for  it.  Out  in  the  country 


can. 


>> 


«  Perhaps  not,  but  all  the  same  I’d  Ukut0^®'““  4h« 
wine  up  the  sidewalk  with  that  officer,  notwithsUnd-  -  ,( 

i„g.  he  is  a  representative  of  law  and  order,  'or  that  ,n, 
man  was  standing  there  alone,  interfering  with  o- 

l>°In  'less  than  a  half  a  minute  people  were  seen  run-  jugt 
njn,r  from  every  quarter  to  see  the  fight,  and  ““vhich 
Freil  and  Terry  were  unable  to  see  what  followed,  their 
They  heard  the  officer  blow  his  whistle  for  assistance 


“  That’s  it.  Here  in  New  York  if  you  try  to  take- 
part  in  any  fun  yourself  you’ve  got  to  lock  yourse 

in  to  avoid  being  grabbed  by  the  police. 

“Oh,  not  always.”  And  just  then  they  crossed  the 
street  and  saw  a  couple  of  boys  down  in  the  middle  ot 
the  block,  about  fifty  feet  apart,  tossing  a  ball  to  each 
other.  They  stopped  and  looked  at  them,  boy  i  m. 
“They  are  pretty  good  on  the  catch,  aren  t  the}  . 

remarked  Fred. 

“Yes,  and  they’re  little  fellows,  not  more  than 

fourteen,  I  g'uess.”  i  , 

“  Well,  you  see  the  boys  can  have  a  little  fun  in  t  le 

city  once  in  awhile.” 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  Fred  s  lips  when 
the  two  boys  were  seen  to  dart  away  down  the  sti  ee  , 
as  if  running  for  dear  life.  A  policeman  had  come 

around  the  corner. 

“Oh  yes,”  laughed  Terry.  “  They  have  lots  of  fun 
dodging  the  police.  Give  me  the  country  every 

time.” 

Fred  laughed  and  admitted  that  Terry  had  the  best 
of  the  argument,  but  claimed  there  was  more  to  be 
seen  and  heard  in  the  city  than  in  the  countiy. 

“Very  true,  but  you  have  to  pay  for  it.” 

The  policeman  came  sauntering  along  up  the  street 
to  the  corner  where  Fred  and  Terry  were  standing, 
and  gruffly  ordered  them  to  move  on. 

“All  right,  come  on,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  turn- 
in-  away,  and  Fred  followed  him  ;  but  when  they  had 
o-one  some  ten  paces  or  so  they  heard  the  officer  or¬ 
der  another  man  who  had  been  quietly  standing  on 
the  corner  to  move  on,  too.  Terry  had  noticed  the 
man  standing  there  and  had  looked  back  to  see  if  he 
had  moved  away  also.  He  noticed  that  the  man  had 


and  in  a  minute  or  two  another  policeman  came  ru£  both 
nin-  up.  They  could  see,  however,  from  the  mow  hand 
meats  of  the  crowd  that  a  desperate  fight  was  goiq  Frec 
on  between  the  man  and  the  two  officers.  Some  hi 
minutes  passed  and  then  the  crowd  was  seen  to  gi\[th 


way  to  let  the  policemen  pass  with  their  pnsona^ 

1.  ^  nnf.il  ll^  VVrLS  £tt)OUli  ll^ 


whom  they  had  clubbed  until  he  was  about 
dead. 


(< 


i.  Je>  oy 

I  tell  you,  Fred,  it  seems  incredible  that  in  a 

country  like  this  a  man  should  be  subjected  to  si 
an  outrage.  Were  such  a  thing  to  happen  in  my  111 
home  town  the  officer  would  be  mobbed  and  run  ■ 
of  the  place.  The  people  wouldn’t  submit  to  it. 

A  man  who  was  standing  by  at  the  time  turne< 

Terry  and  asked  : 

“Where  do  you  live,  young  man?” 

“  I  live  up  the  State,  in  the  little  town  of  Fredoma.  , 
“  Well,  don’t  you  know  that  in  a  big  city  like  thisfj 
there  is  a  rough  element  that  the  police  must  keep  ini 
subjection  ?  It  is  very  different  in  a  small  town. 


“Oh  ves,  I  know  that  well  enough,  sir,  answered  *-n 

*  *  ’  ,  ...  _ ....  kn.m 


Terry.  “I  don’t  know  who  that  man  is  they  have ,d  ; 
just  arrested,  whether  he  is  a  good  citizen  or  a  bad  a]. 
one,  but  I  do  know  that  he  was  standing  there  on  the^ 
corner  alone  and  the  officer  came  up  and  ordered  hirn> 


away.” 


1 


i 


been  drinkin 


rr 


Vix  a *****©  • 

“Wliat’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  he  heard  the  man 
ask  the  officer.  “I  am  waiting  here  for  a  friend  and 

am  not  interfering  with  anybody.” 

“Get  along  with  you,  now,”  said  the  officer,  “or 

I’ll  run  you  in.” 

“  1  guess  not,”  returned  the  man. 

1  guess  yes,”  returned  the  officer,  grabbing  him  b} 

the  coat  collar. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  man’s  foot  shot  from  under  him 
and  tripped  the  policeman,  causing  him  to  fall  heavily 
to  the  pavement.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  again  and 
rushed  at  him  with  his  club  and  again  the  man  tripped 

him,  without  being  struck. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “as  a  tripper  that  fel¬ 
low’s  a  success,  isn't  he  ?” 

“Yes  ;  but  he’ll  get  the  worst  of  it  in  the  end,  for 

it  dow^n’t  pay  to  resist  the  police.” 


“Yes,”  put  in  Fred.  “He  ordered  us  away,  too(„d 
and  I  am  puzzled  to  know  why  a  citizen  can  t  stop  of 
the  street  corner  in  a  free  country  like  this.”  f^eci 

“  Are  you  sure  the  man  was  standing  there  alone  ?!-•» 

the  other  asked. 

“Yes,  sir;  and  I  heard  him  tell  the  officer  he  wa^ 

waiting  for  a  friend.”  '  l 

“Give  me  your  name,  please?”  the  stranger  askeC 
drawing  a  notebook  and  pencil  from  his  pocket.  3 b 
“What  for,  sir?”  Fred  asked.  \ 

“  I  want  to  make  complaint  against  that  officer  \ 
and  want  your  name  as  a  witness;  and  yours  too, ”t 

4- 


he  added,  turning  to  Terry. 

“Excuse  me,  if  you  please,”  said  Fred.  “I  don  ^ 
care  to  get  mixed  up  in  it.  Both  of  us  have  just 
returned  home  from  a  boarding  school  up  the  State. 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  the  man  reassur-^ 
ingly .  “You  won’t  get  mixed  up  in  anything  any 
farther  than  just  to  testify  to  what  you  know  about 
that  case.” 


U  1  1 1  v  U  VUfjV/* 

“Excuse  me,  if  you  please,”  returned  Fred,  shak-  ^ 
ing  his  head.  “Were  we  to  do  such  a  thing,  tha^ 

1  i  •  •  *  i  f  X  1  1.  ^  1,  >1  .V  * 


officer  would  lie  in  wait  for  us  to  break  our  heads.  ( 
“  Oh,  no.  You  surely  don’t  mean  that.” 


vt 
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“  Yes,  I  do,  sir.  I  was  born  and  reared  here  in  bie\\ 


-  ”  -  y  -  - 7 

York,  and  my  parents  still  live  in  the  house  whore 
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i  ®  ,  *  .sa"'  ,he  h°ht>  aud  I  know  that  no  man  in  the 

Wi  l ,  ;  'S  “f®  w'hen  the  Podce  down  on  him.  I  could 
t  *  half  dozen  respectable  people  who  have  been 

J*  'd,  t0  move  from  their  neighborhood  because  they 


’  - -  wv'  wva  uoi^  v  in.;  y 

\'~n'  d°m>  0l‘„said  something  that  gave  offense  to  car- 

tain  officers. 


v 
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*  ^  011  do  •  the  stranger  asked. 

Mv  father’s  coachman  two  years  ago 
officer  on  our  block,  and  after  that  he 


*  -1-  UU  . 

1  “  Yes,  sir. 
Jessed  the 


t 


di  '  y. 1  st°P  anywhere  on  that  policeman’s  heat  with- 
it  being  clubbed  if  he  didn’t  take  to  his  heels,  until 


■j i  ■«  ,  -iio  HU  u, 

(t J*  10  resigned  and  took  a  place  a  mile  uptown  ” 
17  liere>  young  man,”  said  the  stranger,  “lam 
f  °f  the  P°hce  commissioners  of  the  Citv  of  New 
y-k,  and  if  you  can  substantiate  the  statements 
h  have  just  made  to  me,  I  will  see  that  an  investi¬ 
n'0"  ls  made  and  th«  guilty  officers  punished.” 
y-ed  was  staggered,  and  for  a  few  moments  made 

|r  (tt  ^  * 

ii  ta V  do  1  know  *vou  are  a  police  commissioner?” 


l.ruo 


j  .  ^ 

suddenly  asked  the  man. 


;ui 


LJ 

r:  ome  t0  the  Police  station  with  me  and  I’ll  prove 

K  trrvn  ^  ^ 


tp  you. 

/nu  '  011  3  °or  life,  sir,”  said  Fred,  very  promptly, 
-  -ior  then  every  officer  in  the  precinct  would  lie  in 
Await  for  me  to  club  my  head  off.” 

The  police  commissioner  closed  his  notebook  and  re- 
urned  it  to  his  pocket,  with  the  remark  : 

f  5ues‘  you’re  like  a  g‘ood  many  other  people  who 

-y  and  make  char§'es  without  any  foundation 

kOt  tact. 


That  nettled  Fred,  who  could  stand  pretty  much 
anything  except  being  rated  as  a  liar. 

!{  ‘‘Well,”  he  answered,  “I’ll  prove  to  you  that  I’m 
hot,  so  I  will  give  you  my  name  and  residence  and  the 
same  of  our  former  coachman  and  his  address,”  and 
ke  did  so,  adding  at  the  same  time  : 

Ly‘My  father  is  Judge  Fearnot.  Maybe  you  know 


“Yes,”  said  the  commissioner.  “  I  know  him  per- 

and  novv>  my  3roung  friend,  I  promise  you 
niuit  the  police  shall  not  get  hold  of  the  names  of  your- 

self  and  friend.  Iam  well  aware  that  there  are  some 
men  on  the  force  who  exceed  their  authority  and  fre¬ 
quently  abuse  it.  I  will  see  your  father  in  a  few  days 
,*nd  inquire  about  that  coachman.”  And  with  that  he 
shook  hands  with  the  two  boys  and  passed  on. 

Lr  have  to  wear  an  iron  pot  on  my  head 

]>■  .r  lls*  rpmarked  Fred,  as  he  and  Terry  went  on 
heir  way  down  the  avenue. 

; :  Terr-y  •aygbed  and  remarked  that  out  in  the  coun- 
rn.  b  jy s  o  Jy  had  to  wear  hats  or  caps. 

^a3 ’  ^3*  ry>  back  home  It’s  nearly  time 

ar  father  w  return  and  I  wouldn’t  like  to  have  him 
o  so  and  find  me  out.” 

4  AJ1  right,”  said  Terry,  and  they  turned  to  re- 
‘ace  their  steps. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  reached  the  house,  where 
:,ty  lu',My  waited  until  Judge  Fearnot  came  in  from 
s’  Ths  meeting  between  father  and  son  was 

:ordlal  one>  and  Hie  judge  gave  Terry  a  warm  wel¬ 


come.  At  the  dinner  table  that  evening  the  two  boys 
kept  the  judge  and  his  wife  in  great,  good  humor  br 
relating  stories  of  their  frolics  at  school,  and  the  ad¬ 
ventures  they  met  with  during  their  vacation.  Fred’s 
mother  told  the  judge  she  hadn’t  laughed  so  much  in 

six  months  as  she  had  during  the  first  hour  the  boys 
were  in  the  house. 

I  m  glad  the  house  is  built  of  stone  and  brick  ” 

down1”**1  thC  <S0  thCy  Can  t  tUrn  1(>  upsido 

A,DOn  t  y°u  be  sureof  that,  father,”  laughed  Fred, 
ihere  is  no  limit  to  science,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  your  science  is  not  equal  to  that 
task,  remarked  his  father. 

“Wait  and  see.” 

“You’re  going  to  try  it,  are  you?” 

No,  sir;  I  was  born  in  this  house  and  I  wouldn’t 
harm  a  brick  in  it.” 

All  right,”  laughed  the  judge.  “Now  tell  us 
what  you  have  learned  at  school.” 

“Well,  father,  I  don’t  expect  to  live  long  enough 
to  be  able  to  do  that.” 

youH’°U  d°n,t’  6h?  Y°U  learned  a  STeat  deaI>  did 
“You  bet  I  did  !” 

“  Know  it  all,  eh  ?” 

“  Bless  you,  no  sir;  there’s  millions  of  things  to  be 
learned  yet.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,”  remarked 
ie  judge,  “  for  when  a  boy  thinks  he  knows  it  all 
he  s  in  a  pretty  bad  way,  for  no  matter  how  much  a 
man  knows  there  are  always  a  few  things  that  he 
doesn  t  know,  and  that  is  something  that  I  hope  you 
will  not  forget.  If  you  don’t  know,  find  out.  Don’t 
be  afraid  to  ask  questions.  Some  people  refrain  from 
asking  questions  for  fear  of  betraying  their  igno¬ 
rance,  without  giving  thought  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it.” 

Before  the  meal  was  over  Terry  was  fully  satisfied 
that  r  red  s  father  was  a  man  of  large  experience,  and 
well  deserved  the  reputation  he  had  earned  as  a  pro- 
found  lawyer. 

The  boys  spent  a  pleasant  evening  and  retired  at  a 
late  hour.  They  were  up  early  the  next  morning,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  acquired  that  habit  at  school 
“What  a  pity  it  is,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  as  they  were 
waiting*  in  the  library  for  the  announcement  of  break¬ 
fast,  “that  we  can’t  go  out  and  have  a  swim  earlv  in 

t  n  lnnunipr.  n  r.  ...» _ _  i  j  -i  « 


the  morning  as  we  used  to  do  at  Avon, 


“Oh,  you  can  have  a  bath  here  in  the  house  any 
time  you  want  it,”  said  Fred. 

wilT08’  1  kn°W*  But  you  can?t  swim  and  dive. 
W  hat  are  we  going  to  do  to-day  ?” 

Well,  we  can  do  just  as  w-“~*"!oase.” 

“You  can’t  do  just  as  you  please  in  New  York  ” 

and  Terry  shook  his  head,  for  he  remembered  what 

he  had  witnessed  the  afternoon  before. 

‘  Oh,  well,  we  can  stroll  around  town  and  see  a 
great  many  interesting  things.” 

When  breakfast  was  announced  the  boys  went  in 


/ 
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from  the  library  and  kept  Fred’s  parents  in  good 
humor  (Turing  the  meal. 

As  soon  as.  the  judge  had  left  the  house,  the  bo}  s 
went  out  into  the  city  and  spent  the  day  visiting 
places  of  interest.  Fred  met  several  acquaintances, 
to  whom  he  introduced  Terry,  so  they  had  no  lack 
of  companionship.  All  together,  they  had  a  pleasant 
day  of  it,  and  when  they  returned  home  in  the  after¬ 
noon  they  were  pretty  well  tired  out.  In  the  evening 
two  of  Fred’s  cousins,  beautiful  girls  of  eighteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  called  to  see  him,  and  the  two 
boys  entertained  them  so  well,  they  declared  that 
they  had  enjoyed  themselves  better  than  if  they  had 
gone  to  a  theater.  They  invited  Fred  and  Terry  to 
visit  them  the  next  evening,  promising  them  a  pleas¬ 
ant  time  with  a  party  of  young  people,  and  they 
promised  to  do  so. 


things  and  report  to  me  daily  by  mail  until  the  mat-d  1 
ter  is  settled.  If  I  can’t  trust  my  own  son  1  know  of 
no  other  human  being  whom  I  can.  _^Now,  what  do 
you  think  about  it  ?’ 

‘‘I’ll  go,  father,”  said  Fred;  ‘‘and  you  can  trust 


me. 

( 
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CHAPTER  III. 


FRED'S  FATHER  SENDS  HIM  ON  AN  IMPORTANT  MIS- 
gXON — THE  GREAT  MEDWAY  PLANT. 
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About  ten  days  after  Fred  had  returned  to  New 
York,  his  father  called  him  and  Terry  into  his  library, 
in  the  evening',  and  asked  him  if  he  wasn  t  getting 
tired  of  doing  nothing. 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  that  I  feel  much  worried, 
father,”  he  laughed,  “but  if  there  is  anything  you 
want  me  to  do,  let  me  know  what  it  is.  I’m  not  one 
bit  afraid  of  work.” 

“Glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  my  boy,”  said  the 
judge.  “  I’ve  been  thinking  of  putting  you  and  your 
friend,  Olcott,  where  you  can  render  me  a  great  deal 
of  service.” 

“All  right,  father.  You  can  bet  your  last  dollar 
that  I’ll  do  my  best.” 

“Well,  I  will  explain  to  you,”  said  the  judge. 

“  The  great  Medway  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
has  an  immense  plant  out  at  Medway,  with  offices 
and  salesrooms  in  the  city,  has  made  an  assignment 
and  I  have  been  appointed  receiver  by  the  court.  That 
happened  a  month  ago.  I  have  found  out  by  an  ex¬ 
haustive  investigation  of  the  books  of  the  concern  that 
an  immense  amount  of  stealing  and  other  kinds  of 
fraud  have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  among  cer¬ 
tain  employees  of  the  company,  out  at  Medway.  I  he 
plant  has  been  practically  shut  up  and  several  hundred 
workmen  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment ;  but 
still  a  score  or  so  of  them  have  been  kept  at  work, 
where  the  necessities  of  the  situation  demanded.  I  am 
satisfied  that  some  member  of  the  firm,  of  whom  there 
were  a  half  dozen  or  more,  is  plotting  with  several  of 
the  employees  to  swindle  the  creditors  and  conceal 
certain  valuable  assets  from  the  receiver.  I  have  set 
two  men  to  watch  and  report,  but  soon  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  their  eyes  were  closed  by  bribery,  until  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  to  trust.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  sending  you  out  there,  to  stay  and  watch 


<  l  know  that  well  enough,  my  boy,  and  see  here 
Terry,  if  you  can  go  with  him  and  will,  I  11  see  tha 
you  are  well  paid,  and  we’ll  give  to  both  of  you  wrj^ 
ten  authority,  indorsed  by  the  court,  to  represent  ti? 
receiver  out  there,  so  no  one  can  have  any  right  ^ 
interfere  with  you,  or  deny  you  ingress  or  egress  . 
the  property.  The  whole  village  belongs  to  the  esta/ ; 
and  every  house  occupied  by  the  workmen,  whet^ 
employed  or  unemployed,  is  part  of  the  proper 
You  can  find  board  with  the  storekeeper,  who  rp 
the  company  store  out  there.  I  will  give  you  writ 
instructions  for  your  guidance,  but  you  must  be 
polite  to  everybody,  and  avoid  the  appearance  of  ;u* 
suming  authority,  unless  the  necessities  of  the 
ation  demand  it.  You  are  pretty  young  for  that  L 
of  business,  but  what  I  require  more  than  any tb,  pnurn. 
else  out  there,  is  the  presence  of  some  one  whom  1  h  yeerou 
trust  implicitly  to  give  me  the  truth  and  nothing! 

but  the  truth.”  .  'm  , 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I’m  with  you  in  that.?  nt 

“Of  course  you  are,”  replied  Fred.  “Iwouldnt 
go  without  you.” 

“Then  you  must  get  ready  to  go  out  to-morrow, a  £ 
said  Judge  Fearnot.  “  I’ll  have  the  papers  all  readj*  p 
by  noon,  and  a  letter  introducing  you  to  Mr.  Philips.  r 
the  company  storekeeper.  He  lives  in  a  large  house  - 
and  has  a  pleasant  family,  where  I  think  you  can  erny 
joy  yourselves  very  much ;  but  I  must  enjoin  it  upo  I 
you  to  keep  your  eye  on  everything  going  on  without 
appearing  to  do  so,  and  if  anyone  interferes  with  yo$J 
you  have  simply  to  show  the  authority  of  the  receiv*  <e 
indorsed  by  the  court.  If  you  are  then  in  ter 
with  still  further,  you  are  to  report  to  me  the  f[  { 
and  I  will  see  that  the  guilty  ones  are  expelled  frwfr*! 
the  property. 


or 
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When  the  boys  retired  to  their  room,  they  lj^ 
awake  for  an  hour  or  more  discussing  the  matter.  Jo 
“We  are  going  to  have  some  trouble  out  there j 
Terry,”  said  Fred,  “  and  we’ll  have  to  keep  cool  an$r 
be  on  our  guard  all  the  time.”  \ 

“What  kind  of  trouble  do  you  expect?”  Ter*  u 

asked .  Va!? 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  but  there  are  several  h undraw 

people  there  who  are  out  of  employment,  yet  living 

in  the  houses  that  belong  to  the  plant  and  paying  l  ur 

rent.  Some  of  them  must  be  in  desperate  circuifjD 

stances,  if  not  absolute  want,  because  the  shuttirrau1 

down  of  the  workshop  has  cut  oil'  the  source  of  theiT 

income.  I  guess  some  of  them  are  pretty  rough  clia^  "' 

acters  and  they  may  want  to  give  us  trouble.”  ria^ 

“  Oh,  well,  we’ll  find  out  about  that  when  we  get 

there,”  remarked  Terry.  “  It  may  be  a  bigger  thin<{l 

I  than  we  can  handle,  but  we’ll  do  the  best  we  can.”M 

The  next  day,  at  noon,  Fred’s  father  handed  to  him 

a  largo  envelope  in  which  were  inclosed  minute  in* 
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st ructions  for  his  guidance,  and  a  commission  that 
j  made  him  a  representative  of  the  receiver,  who  was 
( the  representative  of  the  court.  Then  he  gave  him 


1  money,  a  liberal  supply  to  enable  him  to  meet  any 
i, emergency  that  might  arise,  and  the  two  boys  hurried 
away  to  the  depot,  where  they  took  the  train  for 
[Medway,  which  is  some  four  hours'  ride  out  from  the 
itv,  lying  among  the  high  hills  near  the  dividing  line 

between  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

%• 

When  they  reached  Medway,  they  were  very  much 
J  hr  prised  at  the  immensity  of  the  plant,  which  cov¬ 
ered  many  acres  of  ground.  The  hillsides  were  clotted 
Pftith  white  cottages,  built  by  the  company  for  the  use 
I  the  operatives  and  their  families.  There  were  a 
tuple  of  hundred  men,  mostly  rough-looking  fellows, 
i  the  station  when  the  train  stopped.  They  were 
It  of  work  and  naturally  assembled  there  as  each 
ggg^iin  passed  through  the  place. 

P  Where  is  Mr.  Philips’  store?”  Fred  asked  of  one 


,  the  men,  after  the  train  had  passed  on. 

That’s  it  over  there,”  replied  the  man,  pointing 


i  — - ~  ~  — -  y  a 

ikJ'a  large,  two-story,  frame  building,  a  couple  of  hun- 
->v)ed  yards  awa3T  from  the  little  station. 

Come  on,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “  Let’s  go  over 
there;”  and  the  two  boys  left  the  station,  crossed 
I  the  railroad  track  and  proceeded  straight  to  the 
]  store,  with  upwards  of  a  score  of  the  men  following 

1  them. 

On  reaching  the  store  they  found  a  dozen  or  so  of 
workingmen  lounging  about;  and  a  well  dressed, 
business-like  man,  on  seeing  the  two  strangers  entei 
advanced  to  meet  them. 

“I  want  to  see  Mr.  Philips,  if  you  please,”  said 
Fred. 

m  “I  am  Mr.  Philips,”  replied  the  man. 

“Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  sir,”  and  Fred  handed 
*  im  the  letter  of  introduction  which  his  father  had 

iiven  him. 

—Yhe  storekeeper  hastily  opened  the  letter  and  read 
it  Fred  noticed  an  expression  of  astonishment  gath¬ 
ering  in  his  face,  as  did  a  number  of  the  workingmen 

who  were  standing  around. 

“Come  back  into  the  office,  please,”  said  Mr.  Phil¬ 
ips  and  the  two  boys  followed  him  back  to  the  rear 
encl  of  the  store,  where  they  entered  the  business  o  - 
fice  and  passed  through  to  a  private  room  m  the  rear 
of  that.  There  Philips  closed  the  door  and  invited 
them  both  to  be  seated.  They  sat  down,  and  Philips 

remarked: 

«  So  vou  are  the  son  of  Judge  Fearnot  eh  ? 

„  Yes  Sir  ”  replied  Fred,  “  and  this  is  Terry  01- 
cott,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  to  remain  here  with 


“  Yes,  but  1  believe  my  appointment  displaces 
him.” 

“  I  hardly  think  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  our 
people  out  here,”  and  Philips  shook  his  head. 

“  Well,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  simply  let  me  know 
their  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and  I  will  report  the 
fact  to  my  father.  1  haven’t  be-  1  sent  here  to  make 

any  trouble  at  all.”  „ 

“Oh,  1  don’t  think  there’ll  fe  any  trouble,”  re¬ 
turned  Philips  ;  “but  the  men  are  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Pomeroy  and  may  probably  object  to  his  removal.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  see  what  the}r  have  got  to  say  about 
it,”  returned  Fred,  “as  my  appointment  has  been  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  court.” 

“  Is  that  so  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Here  it  is,”  and  Fred  drew  the  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  large  envelope  his  father  had  given  him 

and  handed  it  to  him. 

When  Philips  read  it,  he  remarked  : 

“  It  gives  you  absolute  authority  over  the  entire 
property,  as  the  representative  of  the  receiver  ;  a  very 
remarkable  trust  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  so 


youn 
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me. 


‘‘What  has  your  father  sent  you  out  here  for?” 
"Philips  asked. 

«  To  represent  him  as  the  receiver,”  returned  Fred. 
“  He  thinks  it  necessary  that  some  one  representing 

hi,,,  should  stay  out  here  on  the  property. 

“  Il  lt  he  has  a  representative  here  already, 

turned  Mr.  Philips. 


re- 


t  Yes,  sir,”  replied  Fred,  “but  my  father  has  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  in  me  and  has  given  me  written  in¬ 
structions  for  my  guidance  and  that  of  my  assistant 
here,”  and  he  nodded  towards  Terry  as  he  spoke. 

“I  have  no  intention  whatever,  Mr.  Philips,  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  anybody  or  anything,  as  long  as  the  in-  - 

terests  of  the  creditors  are  respected.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,”  said  the 
storekeeper;  “and,  as  I  have  had  business  dealings 
with  every  employee,  I  should  be  glad  to  place  my 
knowledge  of  the  situation  at  youi  sei\ice. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “  I  shall  certainly  a\ail 
myself  of  your  offer  and  will  come  to  you  for  advice, 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  give.” 

That  pleased  the  storekeeper,  who  then  remarked  : 

“  Your  father  has  asked  in  this  letter  that  I  receive 
both  of  you  as  guests  in  my  house,  and  l  shall  be 
pleased  to  do  so.” 

“You  will  let  us  pay  board,  I  hope,  said  Fred. 

“  Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  laughed  Philips.  “  I  couldn’t 
afford  not  to,  since  all  the  people  out  here  are  out  of 
work.  I’m  very  sorry  for  the  men,  for  some  of  their 
families  are  absolutely  suffering  for  the  very  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.” 

(( ann  scrrj^  to  hear  that,  and  if  I  can  do  anj  thing 

to  help  them  along  1  will  do  it.” 

“Well,  come  with  me  now.  We’ll  go  over  to  the 
house.”  ’  And  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  little  office, 
through  a  crowd  of  men  who  had  assembled  on  the 
piazza  in  front  of  the  store,  and  started  off  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  large  three-story  residence,  which  was 
the  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  placev outside  of 
the  great  workshops.  The  house  was  surrounded  by 
large  shade  trees,  with  a  very  pretty  lawn  in  front 

of  it. 

As  they  entered  they  were  met  on  the  piazza  by  an 
elderly  lady  and  two  very  pretty  girls,  one  of  whom 
was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  the  other 
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probably  three  years  older.  They  were  the  wife  and 

daughters  of  the  storekeeper,  who  at  once  introduced 
the  two  boys. 

I1  red  and  lerry  acknowledged  the  introduction  so 

gracefully  as  to  win  the  favor  of  the  three  ladies  on 
the  spot. 

I  in  very  glad  indeed  to  have  3rou  with  us, ”  said 
Mrs.  Philips,  “  for  it  has  been  very  dull  out  here 
since  the  shops  were  closed. 

“Thank  you,  madam,”  replied  Fred.  “I  don’t 
know  that  we  can  enliven  things  any,  but  we’ll  do  our 
best,  for  I  assure  you  that  we  are  both  diametrically 
opposed  to  dullness  or  stagnation  in  anything.” 

“Well,  mother,”  said  Mr.  Philips,  addressing  his 
wife,  “I’ll  turn  them  over  to  you  and  the  girls  for 
safe-keeping.  I  guess  you  have  managed  worse  boys 
than  they  are.  And  now,  young  gentlemen,”  he  said, 
turning  to  Fred  and  Terry,  “if  you’ll  excuse  me  I 
will  return  to  the  store  and  attend  to  business  there,” 
and  with  that  he  walked  away  and  left  them  to  the 
care  of  his  wife  and  daughters. 

“Have  you  any  baggage  with  you?”  Mrs.  Philips 
.  asked  of  Fred. 

“  Yes ;  we  each  have  a  trunk  over  at  the  station, 
and  if  you  11  have  some  of  the  men  bring  them  over, 
we  will  pay  them  for  their  trouble.” 

“Then  I  will  show  you  to  your  room  if  you  wish  to 
go  up  now,”  and  she  led  the  way  into  the  house  and 
up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  a  large  room  fronting  the 
station  and  store,  which  the  boys  found  to  be  well 
furnished  and  everything  neat,  clean  and  cozy. 

“Do  you  wish  separate  rooms?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  no,  we  prefer  to  room  together.” 

"V  ery  well.  If  this  room  doesn’t  suit  you  we  have 
others.” 

“  Oh,  this  will  do,”  returned  Fred.  (<We  couldn’t 
wish  for  a  better  one.” 

“Then  make  yourselves  perfectly  at  home  The 
parlor  downstairs  is  free  to  you,  and  you  can  come 
and  go  at  your  pleasure.” 

“  Thank  you,”  returned  Fred.  “  I  feel  at  home  al¬ 
ready,  because  you  talk  and  act  just  as  my  own 
mother  would.” 

Fred  well  understood  the  art  of  pleasing  women 
for  he  knew  that  every  mother  liked  to  hear  other 
mother’s  children  speak  lovingly  of  them.  Before  she 
left  the  room,  two  stalwart  workingmen  came  up 
each  with  a  trunk  on  his  shoulders,  which  he  depos- 
<te<.  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Each  of 
the  boys  drew  a  dollar  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it 
to^the  man  who  brought  up  his  trunk. 

C  no  clianfiTe>  sir/’  said  the  man  who  brought 
up  Fred  s  trunk,  as  he  received  the  dollar. 

“1  don’t  want  any  change,”  returned  Fred. 

“ThiJ  i!!  T’”  Said  th°  maib  very  promptly. 

I  us  is  the  first  dollar  I’ve  earned  in  a  month  ” 

splmZYuU,!0"''8  ""  t0ld  Plain,y  that 

Fred1  exiendml8  i"  "1 ,  b°  ^  with  returned 
.  extending  Ins  hand  to  the  man,  who  grasped 


and  shook  it  with  grateful  cordiality,  saying  as  he  di 
so  : 

“I  hope  so,  too,  sir;  for  the  good  Lord  knows  w 
are  in  a  bad  fix  out  here.” 

The  other  man  was  equally  as  grateful  to  Tern 
who  also  shook  hands  with  both  of  them,  after  whip 
the  two  men  left  to  return  to  the  crowd  that  hadnov 
gathered  around  the  front  of  the  store. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  as  he  closed  the  door  J 
the  room,  “did  you  ever  see  two  men  more  gratefd 
for  a  dollar  than  they  were  ?”  *  L 

“I  don’t  think  I  ever  did,”  Terry  replied.  “Iwisr 
I  had  money  enough  to  give  every  one  of  those  fello\ 
a  dollar  right  now.” 

“  So  do  I,  but  as  long  as  we  haven’t,  we  must  ha1 
a  kind  word  for  them  on  all  occasions.” 

“  Yes,  of  course ;  for  we  may  need  friends  amo; 
them  before  we  get  through  with  this  business,' 
there  are  a  lot  of  mighty  rough  fellows  out  there.’ 


CHAPTER  IV.* 

FRED  FACES  A  TOUGH  CROWD  AND  MAKES  A  SPEECH. 


From  the  window  of  the  room  to  which  Fred  and 
Terry  had  been  assigned  by  Mrs.  Philips,  they  could 
see  the  store  and  the  railroad  station,  the  former 
some  two  hundred  yards  and  the  latter  three  hundred 
yaidsaway.  As  they  were  dressing,  Terry  looked 
out  and  saw  what  seemed  to  be  the  entire  population 
ot  men  and  boys  assembled  in  front  of  the  store. 

Say,  Fred,  he  called  to  his  companion,  “iust 
look  at  that  crowd  out  there,  will  you  ?” 

Fred  gazed  out  of  the  window  in  silence  for  a  mim 
ute  or  two,  and  remarked  : 

‘  I  guess  our  arrival  has  created  something  of  if/ 
sensation  among  them.”  ° 

“  Yes,”  assented  Terry,  “that  is  quite  natural  for 
they  probably  hope  that  the  presence  of  the  receiver's- 

Nond°oUubteMrmpa.yime?  Ule  re°peninS'  of  the  ™Hs. 
10  doubt  Mr.  Philips  has  already  told  them  who  vn„ 

at Sy ou  ^th«Ufl  ’  ‘iV  ab°Ut  a  thousand  questions  fired 
‘  \  l  the  flrst  tlme  you  go  out.  You’ll  have  to 
make  a  speech  as  sure  as  you  live  ” 

oi/htlT  '’’^rCUlrated  FreC’  With  a  Wank  look  ' 
life.”  kl.  I  never  made  a  speech  in  my 

Terry  laughed,  and  said :  .  1 

Ue,hls°tlrhaivnefa0rbegi„0n;'  manTl  Whate™ 

world  ever  produced  had  7  §r‘eatest  oi'at-or  the  J 

fore  he  could  m  l  ‘  ,  °  make  his  n'-st  speech  be- 

tune  yourself  up  to  the  ri-ht^key  bef°  y°U  d  bette*' 
there.”  ^  before  you  go  out. 


...  GrTeat  bcott!”  grasped  Fred  “that’s  t, 
thing  1  ever  ran  up  against  1  t  at  s  the  "  0,'st 
“Neither  did  I  ”  .7,',,.  ,  ^  1  n<*er  dreamed  of  it.” 

ont  there  are  in  a  bad  fix  -uid'a  f  bUt  th°Se  f,'llo"'s 
may  give  the,,,  .  .  *’  u*  a  few  words  of  hope 


•lv  *' ,Kl  n  lew  \ 

.  h"6  them  a  erm t 

i- 1  cut  ueal  of  comfort. 
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p-  “  But  what  in  thunder  can  I  say  to  give  them  any 

Thope?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know;  but  you  might  say,  though, 
!;J  hat  it  is  the  intention  of  the  receiver  to  get  matters 
|  n  such  a  shape  as  to  open  the  mills  again  just  as  quick 
jO  s  possible,  and  that  you  are  here  to  invite  their  co- 
aeration  in  bringing  that  about.  ” 


| 


a" 
a  • 
di 


“  By  George  !  that’s  the  very  idea  !”  exclaimed 
*  “  for  I  know  it’s  just  exactly  what  father  is 
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to  do,  and  in  making  such  a  statement  I 
not  only  be  telling  the  truth,  but  saying  the 
r y  thing  that  would  please  both  sides.  I’m  glad 
a  thought  of  it,  Terry.  I  suppose  I’ve  got  to  face 
but  if  you  see  my  knees  shaking  and  my  tongue 
iving  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  just  give  me  a  rat- 
Lg  good  old  kick  and  tell  me  to  brace  up.” 

•  Oh,  I  guess  there  will  be  no  need  of  that.  Maybe 
d  better  not  go  out  there  until  to-morrow.” 

^  That’s  just  what  I  was  thinking.” 

Vlien  they  had  finished  dressing  the  two  took  seats 
r  the  window,  where  they  could  watch  the  crowd 
tyorkingmen  without  being  seen  by  them,  and  for 
.  vards  of  half  an  hour  they  gazed  upon  the  scene 
; ivitli  unfeigned  interest.  Then  they  saw  a  man  leave 
:he  crowd  and  come  towards  the  house.  They  saw 
im  pass  through  the  gate  and  heard  his  footsteps  on 
the  piazza  belo\y.  Through  the  open  window  they 
heard  him  say  to  Mrs.  Philips  : 
i  “I  want  to  see  voun  •  t'earnot.” 

,  t  *• 

k  “  He  is  upstairs,”  said  Mrs.  Philips. 

“  Can  I  go  up  and  see  him  ?”  the  man  asked. 

“Yes.  They  are  both  in  the  front  room  on  the 
;right.”  ♦ 

They  heard  him  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  a  few 
moments  later  he  rapped  on  the  door.  Fred  arose, 
pened  in,  and  found  him  to  be  a  stalwart,  red-faced 
llow,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  bulldog  sticking  out 
over  him. 

“Come  in,  sir,”  said  Fred  ;  and  the  man  entered 
the  room  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two 

boys. 

“Which  of  you  is  young  Fearnot  ?”  he  asked. 
“That’s  me,”  replied  Fred,  pleasantly.  “Take  a 
seat,  sir.  This  is  Mr.  Olcott.” 

The  man  bowed  rather  stiffly  to  Terry,  saying : 

“  My  name  is  Pomeroy.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I’ve  heard  of  you,”  said  Fred,  extending 
is  hand  to  him.  “Father  told  me  to  see  you  and 
ave  you  give  me  a  list  of  all  the  machinery  and  ma- 
erial  now  remaining  in  all  the  shops  on  the  place.” 
“They  got  that  list  more  than  a  month  ago,”  said 
-jpomeroy. 

“  Oh,  yes,  I’ve  got  the  original  list  of  what  was  on 
The  place  when  the  assignment  was  made.  What  the 
receiver  now  wants  to  know  is  whether  or  not  all  the 
•things  on  the  list  are  still  here.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  they  are,”  said  the  man,  turning 
I  slightly  pale.  “There  may  be  a  few  trifles  missing, 

I  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  people  from 
wL  tea  ling.” 


I  “Yes,  that’s  so,”  assented  Fred. 


“  Stealing 


is 


going  on  all  over  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
authorities  try  to  prevent  it.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  very  valuable  property  out  here  that  can  be  moved 
and  still  more  that  can’t.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  Pomeroy,  and  then  he  suddenly 
changed  the  subject,  by  asking  : 

“  Do  3tou  know  when  the  mills  will  be  reopened  ?” 
“No.  No  man  knows  that,  but  father  is  rushing 
everything  to  that  end,  and  has  sent  me  out  here  to 
represent  him,  and  help  get  things  in  such  shape  that 
work  can  be  resumed  at  an  early  day.” 

“You  know  the  position  l  hold  here,”  said  Pom¬ 
eroy.  “Am  I  to  be  removed  ?” 

“Not  at  present,”  returned  Fred,  “for  father  in¬ 
structed  me  to  call  upon  you  for  any  assistance  that 
I  might  need.  Until  you  receive  written  notice  of 
discharge,  you  will  still  hold  3Tour  position  and  receive 
your  pay.” 

“Why  didn’t  he  send  a  business  man  out  here,” 
Pomeroy  finally  blurted  out,  “  instead  of  one  so  young 
as  yourself  ?” 

•“  That  is  a  rather  delicate  question,  Mr.  Pomeroy. 
My  father  is  a  man  of  very  extensive  experience  and 
knows  what  he  is  about.  He  told  me  before  I  left  the 
city  that  he  wanted  somebody  here  whom  he  could 
trust,”  and  with  that  he  looked  Pomeroy  straight  in 
the  eye,  which  caused  the  fellow  to  change  color  per¬ 
ceptibly.  “  I  am  not  here  to  interfere  with  anybody,  ' 
but  simply  to  see  that  no  one  interferes  with  the  prop¬ 
erty,  which  is  now  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
court.  The  commission  given  me  by  the  receiver  has 
been  indorsed  by  the  judge  of  the  court,  hence,  strict¬ 
ly  speaking,  I  am  an  officer  of  the  court.” 

“  How  old  are  you  ?”  Pomeroy  asked. 

“  That’s  none  of  your  business,  sir,”  returned  Fred 
very  promptly.  “  My  age  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
whatever  ;  nor  has  yours.” 

Pomeroy  was  staggered  and  for  a  moment  or  two 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  Then  he  stammered  : 

“I  beg  3"our  pardon,  sir.  I  didn’t  mean  any  of¬ 
fense.  Only  all  our  people  are  surprised  that  a  boy 
has  been  sent  out  here  to  do  things  that  required  a 
long-headed  business  man.” 

/“There’s  where  you  are  mistaken,”  said  Fred. 

“  All  the  business  work  is  being  done  in  New  York 
and  not  here.  M3"  father  is  looking  after  the  business 
end  da3"  and  night,  assisted  by  several  others,  par¬ 
ticularly  members  of  the  Medway  Manufacturing 
Company;  but  he  has  found  out  that  lie  has 
several  times  been  deceived  about  matters  going  on 
out  here  and  I  am  sent  out  to  see  that  it  doesn’t  hap¬ 
pen  again.” 

“  How  has  he  been  deceived  ?”  Pomeroy  asked. 

“If  3"ou  wish  information  on  that  point,  sir,” 
Fred  replied,  “  write  to  the  receiver.  I  am  not  sent 
here  to  answer  questions,  but  to  ask  them.  When 
can  you  begin  showing  us  through  the  different  work¬ 
shops  on  the  place  ?” 

“  Any  time  you  wish,”  returned  Pomeroy. 

“Well,  we’il  begin  looking  around  to-morrow,” 
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-said  Fred,  “  and  I  want  no  one  with  us  but  yourself 

'  '[  you  think  J’01*’)'  need  one.” 

All  ntoht,  sir,  said  the  other:  “  but  our  noonlo 

out  there  at  the  store  are  very  anxious  to  see  you  and 

have  sent  me  here  to  ask  you  to  come Tut  TheJ 

arc'  in  abadtay  ^  *  m°nth  Md  many  of 

niJlYw;  that,‘S  W0rr-vinS'  father  more  than  anything 

as  poss?bleWanrnt0  °Pe"  the  mi"S  a*ai"  ^  ai  quick 
„  *  to°  out  there  with  you  and  tell  them 


so. 

llnZt  °T  the?/”  Sai^Pome^y,  rising1  to  his  feet, 
me,  Teiry,  said  Fred,  rising-  also.  “  Let’s  go 
out  and  see  them.” 

The  two  boys  followed  Pomeroy  out  to  the  store, 
71  'ere  between  three  and  four  hundred  brawny  world 
mg-men  gazed  eagerly  at  them  as  they  passed  through 
eu  ranks  up  on  to  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  store 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  top  step,  Pomeroy  called 

“Men,  the  receiver  of  the  Medway  Manufacturing 

and  looker8  r?nt  h'S  T  °Ut  h6re  t0  rePresent  him 
and  look  after  things.  I  don’t  know  what  he’s  going 

to  do.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  you  himself.”  And  with 

that  he  turned  and  looked  at  Fred  inquiringly,  as  did 

every  man  m  the  crowd.  ^ 

Fred  removed  his  hat  and  looked  over  the  crowd 
^  foi  nearly  a  minute  before  uttering  a  word. 

“Men,”  said  he,  in  a  clear  ringing  tone  “ a  mnn  i« 
no  more  of  a  man  when  he  has  a  million  of  dollars  to 
ns  credit  in  bank  than  the  man  who  hasn’t  a  cent  ” 

It  struck  the  brawny  workingmen  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  It  was  a  sentiment  that  had  taken  deep  rootYi 
eir  hearts  as  they  toiled  and  struggled  for  thohron  i 
.  Which  they  consumed.  A  yel,  of  burst 

from  everyone,  and  Fred  stood  there  for  nearly  a.nin 
f;  "ait‘nf  for  an  opportunity  to  resume. 

W hat  I  have  just  said  to  you,”  he  continued  "is 
the  sentiment  of  my  father,  who  has  been  appointed 
bj  the  court  receiver  for  this  vast  property  h! 
spects  the  manhood  of  a  workingmY  Y  3  ‘  ,  H 

does  the  man  with  his  millions,  and  he  knows  asYveU 
as  you  do  the  terrible  situation  in  which  the  „ 
tives  at  Medway  are  placed.  He  instructed  me  to  saY 
to  you  that  the  mills  will  be  opened  ae-ain  in  f  ^ 
as  matters  can  be  straightened  ' out* an/ Tn  T 7" 
that  end  he  works  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  lasten 

until  midnight  to  get  matters  ip  such  shape  “'T"* 
an  ear]y  day ; 

me  to  ask  3  our  cooperation  in  brin-ine-  tw  ,1  f 

A,,. i„e „ ,  „ . “X5-2T5 

1  3 >  ood  intei  feres  with  the  very  thin**  tint  v. 
are  most  anxious  to  bring-  about  r  ,  V.  you 

York,  while  I  aYYo  Y?  ?  "  “  the  0it>’  °f  New 

111  e  and  tell  me  your  troub^ ZT  ^  ""  g6t  at 
and  point  out  the  wav  as  far  ,f  3  C°mPlaints 
you  can  all  got  barb  tn  ‘  ‘  ^ou  can>  which 

am  only  a  boy  in  E  Zl  ^  “  t,1C  Sh°P’  1 

J  ■>  tars,  just  where  everyone  of  you 


have  been  in  the  past,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  lo 
at  me  in  that  light,  but  simply  as  the  represent 
live  of  the  receiver.  Were  it  in  my  power  to  do  s 
would  hand  out  to  you  at  this  moment  a  month 
wages  to  everyone.  If  there  is  one  among  you  wl 
feels  resentful  at  a  situation  for  which  the  receiv, 
is  nowise  responsible,  I  want  to  say  to  him  that  1 
serves  his  own  interests  best  by  trying  to  help  tl 
receiver  unravel  the  entanglement  and  put  the  co# 
pany  upon  its  feet  again.  He  must  remember  tlf 
m  creditors  of  the  company  have  as  much  right?: 
demand  their  money,  when  it  is  due,  as  you  have* 

•YTYh  AT  wages  wben  you  have  earned  th  " 
lid  that  blaming  them  is  a  mistake.  Thev  h 

rights  as  well  as  you.  What  is  due  you,  you  li 
the  right  to  demand  and  tj»e  same  right  belong: 
them  I  assure  you  that  while  the  receiver  is  look 
out  for  the  financial  interests  of  the  creditors! 
knows  full  well  that  they  can  best  be  secured  by  1 
ting  all  of  you  back  into  the  shops  again,  where  1 
can  hammer  out  wages  for  yourselves  as  wel' 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  cone 
There  has  been  bad  management  somewhere  but  ’ 
aie  not  responsible  for  it,  and  the  receiver  looks 
you  to  help  him  straighten  it  out  and  remedy  the  ei 
hat  exists.  We  can  have  no  bread  unless  the  farmei 
p  ow  and  plant.  The  grocer  can  sell  you  no  brea 
unless  you  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  You  ca 
buy  no  bread  unless  you  have  work  with  which  t 
eai  n  the  money  ;  so  you  see  after  all  the  solution  r 
ie  whole  question  lies  in  your  getting  back  to  you 
benches  and  work  as  in  the  past,  and  that  is  what  th 
receiver  is  striving  to  do.  So  you  see  we  l  i  t 
work  together  for  a  common  purpose  and  J  !  i 
we  shall  bring  it  about  and  all  will  be’ well  ,YIn°  * 
His  words  had  a  splendid  effort  nn  i  ^ 

a  “?rr oi  •"*”  **  srj™ 

say* 

“That  was  good,  sensible  talk,  my  bov  Tn^t  *  i 
was  needed.”  uo^*  Just  whs 

time  in  my  lifeUi  ever  face  fred'  “ltwasthe  firs 

word  I  uYtYed  eYYE  TYWd  "ke  that‘ 
father.”  P‘eSSed  the  sentiment  of  nr 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Fred  and  T 
impossible  to  get  away  from  the  men  Tl?'  Td  * 
bravely,  laughing  and  chatting  E  ir  2y  S1tood  1 
mg  hands  with  everyone  wl,  ,  ’  them>  a«d  shak 

noticed,  however  that  P„  came  about  them.  Free 
*and,  but  kept  neVGr  eX“d  hi, 

ing  to  them  in  a  low  tone  of  v  :°ag  men»  sPeak* 

head  as  though  dissatisfied  He^Inr  ^  shakinS  his 

<Ioing  the  same  thin-  and  Z  °,d  several  others 
Pomeroy  had  a  clique’  of  friTY '  3’  SUSPected  that 

were  not  at  all  pleased  at  hil  dS  around  h''n  who 

By  and  by  he  and  Terrvm  i!Y °f’' 7°°  in  tl)l>  Place- 

the  crowd  and  enter  the  stlT  |°  ^  away  from 

Stoie,  where  Mr.  Philips 
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agam  conducted  them  to  his  little  private  room  in  the 
rear  of  the  bookkeeper’s  office. 

eehere,  Fearnot,”  Philips  asked  ;  “did  you  have 


oe 


that  speech  made  up  before  you  came  out  here?” 

“  No,  sir,”  answered  Fred  ;  “  I  never  dreamed  that 
l  would  have  to  say  anything  to  a  crowd,  only  to 
H  |nlk  with  the  men  individually.  It  was  the  first  time 
ac  ftp  life  I  ever  addressed  a  crowd,  and  I  can  assure 
aTGl  was  never  so  badly  rattled  before  in  my  life  as 
di  °-n  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  them.” 

Well,  you  did  finely,”  laughed  the  storekeeper, 
rfor  I  was  afraid  your  father  had  made  a  mistake  in 
nding  you  out  here.  But  I  guess  it  will  be  all  right.” 
ao;‘ I  hope  so,”  returned  Fred,  “  for  those'fellows  out 
V®  are  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  state  of  affairs.” 
aa 


l 


k  ei 
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dar 
run 
mr 


CHAPTER  V. 


FRED  MAKES  A  GOOD  START. 


“xT  their  first  opportunity  to  do  so,  Fred  and  Terry 
gypped  away  from  the  store  and  returned  to  the 
house,  where  they  went  up  to  their  room  and  sat 
down  to  compare  notes. 

“  By  George,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “  you  took  the 
prize!  You  just  socked  it  to  them  right  straight 
from  the  shoulder  and  they  got  it  between  the  eyes.” 

“  Thank  you,  old  man ;  I  did  better  than  I  thought 
,31  could,”  laughed  Fred.  “But  did  you  notice  that 
\V:  fellow,  Pomeroy  ?” 

j':  “Yes,  I  kept  my  eye  on  him  all  the  time.  He’s  a 
jbad  lot  and  we’re  going  to  have  trouble  with  him.” 

“I  think  so  myself,”  assented  Fred  ;  “but  just  as 
soon  as  he  begins  trouble  I  intend  to  tell  him  that  he 
|gmust  stop  it  or  leave  Medway.  He  is  living  in  a  house 
hat  belongs  to  the  company,  and  the  receiver  has  the 
^hority  to  evict  him  and  forbid  him  to  intrude  upon 
any  part  of  the  estate.  What  his  game  is  puzzles  me, 
but  I’m  going  to  try  to  find  out  to-morrow  just  what 
I  fft  is.” 

They  remained  in  their  room  until  the  supper  bell 
jj!  rang;  then  they  went  down  and  were  shown  to  seats 
jeiit  the  end  of  the  table,  around  which  were  seated 
In  bout  a  dozen  people,  including  the  family  of  the  store- 
,  3eper.  There  were  some  five  or  six  well  dressed  men 
-  resent,  who  were  bookkeepers  in  the  store  and  in  the 
■toffices  of  some  of  the  big  shops  where  a  few  men  were 
Istill  kept  at  work  on  specialties  that  had  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  before  the  failure,  and  which  had  been 
continued  by  order  of  the  receiver.  Everyone  of  the 
/half  dozen  men  eyed  the  two  boys  with  a  great  deal 
of  curiosity,  but  on  the  faces  of  two  or  three  of  them 
[were  sneering  expressions  that  were  unmistakable. 
The  two  daughters  of  the  host  gazed  at  them  occa¬ 
sionally  in  a  way  that  betrayed  the  deepest  interest. 

The  boys  finished  their  supper,  and  on  leaving  the 
dining  room  turned  into  the  parlor,  where  they  found 
a  number  of  beautiful  paintings  on  the  walls  and  a 
fine  piano  on  which  were  lying  a  violin  and  flute. 


“Say,  Terry,”  whispered  Fred,  “  I  guess  the  girls 
are  found  of  music.” 

“  Yes,  it  looks  so.  Hope  they’ll  give  us  a  chance  to 
hear  some  to-night.” 

They  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  were  engaged  in  a 
half-whispered  conversation  when  two  of  the  young 
men  whom  they  saw  at  the  table  entered  and  took 
seats  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  They  seemed  to 
be  men  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  disposed  to  look 
upon  Fred  and  Terry  as  a  couple  of  young  boys  who 
felt  their  importance. 

A  little  later  Mrs.  Philips,  who  was  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  lady,  entered  the  room  and  introduced  the 
two  bookkeepers  to  Fred  and  Terry.  One  was  named 
Bowman  and  the  dther  Wilkes. 

“Glad  to  meet  you,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  them. 

“  Glad  to  know  you,”  they  returned,  rather  super¬ 
ciliously. 

“I  hear  you  made  a  great  speech  to-day,”  re¬ 
marked  Bowman,  at  which  Wilkes  tittered. 

“Yes;  I  heard  it,  too,”  returned  Fred;  “but  I 
knew  it  was  a  lie  as  soon  as  I  heard  it.” 

The  reply  seemed  to  surprise  Bowman  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  he  remarked  that  it  wouldn’t  do  to  call 
men  liars  out  there. 

“  Oh,  I  never  call  a  man  a  liar.  I  simply  said  the 
report  was  a  lie.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
ever  talked  to  a  crowd  and  I  was  too  badly  fright¬ 
ened  to  make  a  speech.  I  never  dreamed  that  I 
would  have  to  do  it,  but  when  I  find  mj^self  in  a 
tight  place  I  make  it  a  rule  to  face  the  music  the 
best  way  I  can.  I  never  jump  a  fence  and  run,  nor  do 
I  ever  try  to  force  another  to  do  so.  I  neither  dodge  or 
run,  and  have  no  respect  for  a  man  who  does.” 

“I  guess  you’ll  have  a  pretty  lively  time  manag¬ 
ing  those  fellows.” 

“  I’m  not  going  to  try  to  manage  them.  It’s  not 
my  business  to  do  so  and  I  don’t  intend  to  meddle  with 
any  other  man’s  business  nor  let  anyone  meddle  with 
mine.” 

“Oh,  you’re  not  goingto  run  the  place  then.” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  I’m  not  going  to  run  anything.  Are  you 
in  the  employ  of  the  compai^?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply;  “I’ve  been  a  bookkeeper 
here  for  several  years,  and  Wilkes  has  been  five  years 
in  the  office.” 

“  Well,  as  long  as  you  keep  the  books  right  and 
don’t  meddle  with  anything  else  things  will  go  on  all 
right.” 

There  was  just  a  touch  of  authority  in  Fred’s  tone, 
which  the  two  bookkeepers  felt,  and  were  consider¬ 
ably  nettled  ,  but  they  suddenly  received  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  a  youth  that  was  not  to  be  fooled 
with  in  matter  s  of  business,  and  their  changed  manner 
towards  him  attested  the  fact. 

On  introducing  them,  Mrs.  Philips  left  the  room,  to 
return  a  few  minutes  later  accompanied  by  her  two 
daughters.  The  elder  one  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  girl 
named  Eleanor,  the  younger  one  Dora. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  mother  to  Fred,  “we  aro 
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all  very  fond  of  music  here,  and  Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  are  splendid  performers  on  the  flute  and  vio¬ 
lin,  whilst  the  girls  accompany  them  on  the  piano. 

Do  you  like  music?” 

“Passionately,”  he  replied,  “and  consider  mysell 
extremely  fortunate  that  we  are  quartered  in  a  musical 
family.  You  can't  give  us  too  much  music.” 

“Then  we’ll  have  some,”  said  the  hostess,  “and 
hope  that  you  and  Mr.  Olcott  will  feel  at  home  with 
us.  Now,  Eleanor,”  and  she  turned  to  her  elder 
daughter,  who  at  once  seated  herself  in  front  of  the 
piano  and  ran  her  fingers  deftly  over  the  keys.  Bow¬ 
man  took  the  flute  and  Wilkes  the  violin,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  house  was  filled  with  music.  Eleanor 
was  really  a  good  performer,  but  the  flute  and  the 
violin  were  such  as  was  usually  heard  in  country 
places  :  simply  rudimentary,  with  very  little  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Fred  and  Terry  listened  and  applauded  for 
nearly  an  hour.  Finally,  Dora,  the  younger  daugh¬ 
ter  asked  Fred  what  his  favorite  was. 

“Suwanee  River,”  he  replied.  “I  think  there  is 
more  melody  in  that  air  than  any  ever  composed.” 

“  So  do  I,”  she  replied.  “Play  it  for  us,  Eleanor.” 
Eleanor  started  the  air,  but  Wilkes  laid  his  violin 
on  top  of  the  piano,  remarking  as  he  did  so : 

“I  haven’t  quite  mastered  that  yet after  which 
he  took  his  seat,  leaving  Bowman  to  accompany 
Eleanor  with  his  flute. 

When  they  had  played  one  verse  of  it,  and  were 
about  to  start  on  the  second,  Fred  arose,  went  to  the 
piano,  took  up  the  violin,  and  proceeded  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  others  with  it.  His  performance  was  such 
that  Eleanor  exclaimed  : 

“  That  was  splendid !  Please  play  it  alone,  Mr. 
Fearnot.  X  would  so  like  to  hear  it ! 

He  played  it  with  so  much  skill  and  delicacy  of 
touch,  that  the  girls  and  their  mother  were  not  only 
charmed,  but  exceedingly  extravagant  in  their 

praises. 

“  Do  you  play  the  piano  ?”  Eleanor  asked. 

“  A  little  bit,”  he  laughed. 

“  Oh,  my  !”  she  exclaimed,  jumping  up  from  the 
instrument;  “if  1  had  known  that  I  wouldn’t  have 
touched  the  keys,  for  I  just  know  you  can  play  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  can. 

“  Bless  you,  no,”  he  returned.  “Keep  your  seat, 
please,”  but  she  refused  and  insisted  that  he  should 
play,  and  he  did,  playing  several  airs  with  a  great 
deal  of  skill,  for  he  had  studied  under  some  of  the  best 

teachers  of  the  metropolis. 

“  Can  you  play  on  the  flute,  too?”  Eleanor  asked. 

“  Yes,  but  I  don’t  think  I  can  do  as  well  as  Mr. 
Bowman.” 

“Let’s  hear  you,”  said  Bowman,  handing  the  flute 
to  him. 

He  played  a  couple  of  airs  on  the  flute  that  really 
made  Bowman  sick. 

“Oh,  that  was  beautiful  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Philips, 
when  he  had  finished  the  last  piece. 

“  What  else  can  you  play  on  ?”  Bowman  asked. 

“  Oh,  I’m  pretty  good  on  the  bottom  of  a  tin  pan.” 
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“  A  tin  pan  !  . 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred.  “  There  is  more  music  to 

be  gotten  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  big  dishpan  than  in  the 
best  tambourine  that  ever  was  made,”  and  the  mothef 
and  girls  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  assertion.  . 

“  It  is  hardly  adapted  for  parlor  usage,  though,  ] 
laughed  Fred,  “but  it  is  just  splendid  when  the  boyse 

are  out  on  a  midnight  racket.  ^ 

“  Oh,  my  !”  laughed  Dora.  “  I’d  sit  up  all  night  tcy 


hear  it.”  .  _  .  , 

“  What  else  do  you  play  on  ?’  Bowman  asked. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Anything  that’s  got  music  m 

it  and  will  add  hilarity  to  the  occasion. 

“What  do  you  play,  Mr.  Olcott?”  Mrs.  Philips 

asked,  turning  to  Terry. 

“Oh,  my  specialty  is  a  hand  organ  and  a  monkey, 
he  answered,  which  provoked  an  explosion  of 
laughter. 

“  Oh,  that’s  so,”  laughed  Fred.  “  He  can  beat  any 
Italian  organ  grinder  you  ever  heard.  Once,  at 
school,  an  Italian  organ  grinder  and  his  monkey  came 
along  and  Terry  hired  the  combination  for  an  hour 
and  beat  the  Dago  so  completely  he  committed  suicide 
on  the  spot.” 

“What !”  exclaimed  Dora,  the  younger  daughter, 
who  didn’t  tumble  to  the  joke;  “did  he  kill  him¬ 
self?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred. 

“My!  What  became  of  the  organ  and  the  mon¬ 
key?” 

“  Oh,  we  buried  them  in  the  same  grave  with  him,” 
was  the  reply,  in  such  a  careless  offhand  way  as  to 
cause  Bowman  and  Wilkes  to  explode  with  hilarious 
laughter,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  others. 

In  spite  of  themselves,  the  two  bookkeepers  had  to 
mentally  confess  that  the  two  boys  were  capital  fel¬ 
lows,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  whatever  else  they  might 
be.  Yet  they  were  deepty  chagrined  over  the  far 
that  they  had  been  eclipsed  where  they  had  reigrifeCjk^ 


supreme  before.  The  two  girls  were  charmed,  and  [ 


the  bookkeepers  became  extremely  jealous.  They  had 
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v  til 

been  paying  court  to  the  two  sisters  for  a  long  tune, 
and  it  had  been  accepted  by  the  entire  population  of 
the  place  that  they  would  eventually  marry  them. 

Philips  was  considered  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth,  as  his  was  the  only  store  in  the  place,  so  the 
operatives  of  the  mill  were  obliged  to  trade  with  him 
and  pay  whatever  price  he  chose  to  put  upon  his< 
goods.  rl} 

At  a  late  hour  the  little  party  broke  up,  and  did1'/1 

not  meet  again  until  they  assembled  at  the  break-  7 

I  KU 

fast  table,  where  the  two  boys  were  as  quiet  and  re-B  11 
served  as  they  had  been  at  supper  the  evening  be-K 
fore.  As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  breakfast,  4^- 
the  bookkeepers  went  away  to  their  desks  in  the  office »• 
of  one  of  the  great  mills,  whilst  Fred  and  Terry  profit 
pared  to  go  out,  hunt  up  Pomeroy,  and  begin  an  in-  i 
vestigation.  They  found  the  foreman  waiting  for 
them  at.  the  store,  where  they  greeted  him  pleasantly, 
shaking  hands  with  him. 

“Are  you  ready  for  business?”  Fred  asked  him. 
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“  Yes/'  he  replied. 

“  Where  shall  we  begin,  then  ?” 

“I  guess  we'd  better  start  in  the  shop  on  the  right 
over  there,  and  A  will  take  us  all  day  to  go  through 
it  .  Then  to-morrow  we  can  go  through  some  other 
one,  say  the  one  next  to  it.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Fred.  “  Come  ahead.” 

They  went  over  to  the  shop  and  spent  nearly  the 
entire  day  there,  going  through  the  vast  supplies  of 
material  and  machinery,  the  latter  remaining  just  as 

*  they  were  when  the  work  ceased.  On  an  upper  floor 
they  found  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  material 
and  unfinished  goods,  which  Fred  found  to  be  on  the 

•  list  he  had  in  his  hand. 

t  Whilst  Pomeroy  was  showing  them  through,  Terry 
was  quietly  making  notes  in  a  little  book  with  a 
pencil  without  having  anything  to  say.  Fred  asked 
a  great  many  questions,  all  of  which  Pomeroy  seemed 
to  answer  with  perfect  frankness. 

W  hen  the  day  was  ended  both  boys  were  consider- 
.  ably  fatigued,  and  they  returned  to  the  house,  where 

Kthey  rested  for  an  hour  before  the  supper  bell  rang. 
•'"It’s  a  big  thing,  Terry,”  remarked  Fred. 

“  You  bet  it  is  !  and  it  must  take  millions  of  dollars 
to  run  the  business.” 

“  Yes  ;  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.” 

In  the  evening  they  again  assembled  in  the  parlor 
to  indulge  in  singing  and  playing.  When  the  two 
girls  heard  Fred  sing  the}"  were  charmed  more  than 
ever,  and  they  insisted  on  him  arid  Terry  singing  the 
songs  of  the  Academy  Gllee  Club,  of  which  they  were 
J  members  when  at  school.  Some  of  the  airs  Eleanor 
could  play,  and  she  did  so,  enjoying  it  with  intense 
satisfaction.  Neither  Wilkes  nor  Bowman  could  sing 
i  an}"  better  than  a  crow  could  ;  hence  their  jealousy  in¬ 
creased  every  hour,  and  Bowman  particularly  took 
Nj/ery  little  pains  to  conceal  it,  for  he  was  madly  in  love 
yvith  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters,  whilst  she  did  not 
onceal  her  admiration  of  the  musical  abilities  of 
^■red. 

u  “Do  you  dance,  Mr.  Fearnot?”  she  asked, 
p,  “Yes,”  he  replied.  “It  is  an  exercise  I  am  pas- 
}  sionatelv  fond  of.” 

*  L 

“Then  we  must  have  a  dance  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“I  don’t  think  that  would  be  right,”  remarked 

|!r  e’Fred. 

-bn 

“  Why,  what  harm  is  there  in  it?”  she  asked  in  a 
;one  that  betrayed  considerable  surprise. 

^  “  Oh,  there  is  no  harm  in  dancing  ;  but  there  are 

^1  hundreds  of  people  here  suffering  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  many  of  them  actually  hungry,  and  it  would 
be  a  mockery  to  have  a  dance  right  here  in  their 
midst.” 

“You’re  right,”  said  Mrs.  Philips.  “  It  would  be 
i  best  to  wait  uritil  the  mills  are  open,  when  every- 
£  body  will  feel  like  dancing  and  merry-making.  I  am 
%  glad  to  see  you  have  so  much  consideration  for 
it  others,  Mr.  Fearnot.” 

“I  assure  you,  madam,”  he  returned,  “that  I  have 
the  highest  consideration  for  the  operatives  and  their 
*i  families,  for  I  am  thinking  of  them  all  the  time,  try¬ 


ing  to  devise  some  way  to  relieve  them  of  their  suf¬ 
fering.  If  we  could  get  up  a  benefit  by  which  money 
could  be  raised  for  them,  no  one  would  work  harder 
to  make  it  a  success  than  myself.” 


CHAPTER  YI. 

IN  WHICH  FRED  DROPS  ON  A  RASCALLY  GAME. 

Early  the  next  morning  Fred  and  Terry  met  Pom¬ 
eroy  again  at  the  store,  and  repaired  with  him  to  the 
second  shop  to  resume  the  inspection  of  the  stock  of 
material  and  machinery  of  the  great  plant.  As  in 
the  first  one  they  found  on  the  second  floor  a  vast 
amount  of  material,  in  various  shapes  and  conditions. 
After  an  hour  or  two  Fred  remarked  to  Pomeroy  that 
some  of  the  material  looked  very  much  like  that  which 
he  had  inspected  the  day  before. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “  a  great  deal  of  the  same 
kind  of  material  is  used  in  both  shops.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  know  that,”  returned  Free’.  “I 
thought  each  shop  had  a  specialty  of  its  own.” 

“Yes,  but  a  great  many  things  are  made  out  of 
the  same  kind  of  stuff.  It’s  like  steel  and  iron,  which 
enter  into  a  thousand  different  things.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  assented  Fred.  “I’ve  got  a 
great  deal  to  learn  yet.” 

“We  all  have,”  remarked  Pomeroy.  “It’s  im¬ 
possible  for  one  man  to  know  everything.” 

They  went  on  quietly  through  the  building  until 
noon,  when  they  had  to  suspend  work  to  go  to  din¬ 
ner. 

“I’ll  meet  you  again  at  the  store  at  one  o’clock,” 
said  Fred  to  the  foreman. 

“All  right,  sir.”  And  they  left  the  building,  Fred 
and  Terry  going  towards  the  store  and  the  foreman 
to  his  home,  up  among  the  cottages  on  the  hillside. 

When  they  reached  the  store,  Fred  turned  to  Terry 
and  said  : 

“  Say,  I  want  to  go  back  to  that  first  shop  for  a  few 
minutes.  Come  along.” 

“  All  right.”  And  they  returned  to  the  shop  they 
had  inspected  the  day  before. 

The  watchman  was  sitting  in  the  door,  smoking  a 
pipe,  and  as  the  two  boys  started  to  enter  he  asked 
them  what  they  wanted. 

“  We  are  going  upstairs,”  Fred  replied. 

“There’s  nobody  up  there,  sir,”  said  the  watch¬ 
man. 

“  No ;  there  shouldn’t  be,  but  there  will  be  when 
we  get  up  there;”  and  they  started  on  through  to 
the  stairway  that  led  to  the  next  floor. 

“Hold  on,  sir,”  called  the  watchman.  “Don’t 
you  want  the  foreman  to  go  up  with  you:” 

“No.  When  we  want  him  we  will  send  for  him.” 

“Well,  he  told  me  not  to  let  [anybody  in  here, 
and  I  have  to  obey  orders.” 

“Well,  that’s  right,”  returned  Fred  ;  “but  ho 
can’t  give  you  any  orders  to  keep  me  out.” 
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,  FRED  FEARNOTS  NAP1" 

FRED  FEARNOT’S  vv  ESCAPE. 


The  watchman  seemed  to  be  very  uneasy ;  a  fact 
which  did  not  escape  either  Fred  or  Terry. 

“No,  sir,  I  suppose  not,”  he  replied.  “Yet  I  m 
afraid  if  1  let  you  go  up  there  he  may  discharge  me.” 

“Nobody  can  be  discharged  here  except  by  my 
order.  So  you  keep  your  seat  and  let  nobody  enter 
here  without  a  permit  from  me.  Not  even  the  fore¬ 
man  himself.  Do  you  understand  that  ? 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Very  well,  then.  You  take  your  seat  at  the  door 
and  smoke  your  pipe  ;”  and  with  that  Fred  hurried  on 

up  the  stairway,  followed  by  Terry. 

There  they  found,  on  consulting  the  list  which  Terry 
had  in  his  hands,  that  many  boxes  and  bales  of  goods 
had  been  removed  since  the  inspection  of  the  day  be¬ 
fore. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Terry?”  Fred  asked. 
“I  think  it  rather  queer,”  replied  Terry. 

“  Queer  !  Don’t  you  tumble  to  it  ?” 

“  I  can’t  say  that  I  do.  What  is  it  ?” 

“  It  is  this,”  said  Fred.  “ Everything  in  here  yes¬ 
terday  was  exactly  what  the  list  called  tor,  and  last 
night  they  were  removed  to  the  other  shop,  in  order 
to*3  make  the  stuff  over  there  tally  with  the  list  of 
things  in  that  building.  They  removed  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  stuff  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  deceiving  me,  and  they  will  keep  on  moving 
them  each  night,  until  we  get  through  with  all  the 
-  shops,  so  that  everything  will  appear  lovely.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “It’s  a  slick 
trick,  isn’t  it?”  and  he  glanced  around  the  room  to 
note  the  changes  that  had  been  made.  “What  are 

you  going  to  do  about  it  ?” 

“Oh,  I’m  going  to  let  them  play  the  game  to  a 
finish  before  letting  them  know  that  I  have  dropped 

on  to  it.” 

“  But  the  watchman  down  there  will  give  it  away.” 
“  Oh,  I’ll  shut  him  up,”  said  Fred,  as  he  turned  and 

started  down  the  stairway  again. 

They  found  the  watchman  standing  out  in  front  of 
the  door  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  scared 
look  on  his  face. 

“See  here,  my  man,”  said  Fred,  stepping  up  to 
him.  “  Have  you  a  family  ?” 

.  “Yes,  sir  ;  a  wife  and  five  children.” 

“  Very  well,  then  ;  just  remember  them.  You  can’t 
afford  to  lose  your  job.  You  want  to  say  nothing 
whatever  about  my  having  come  back  here  and  gone 
upstairs.  Just  keep  your  mouth  closed  like  a  clam, 
and  whatever  happens  let  me  know.  If  you  don  t, 
y^u  will  regret  it  the  longest  day  you  live.  You  stand 
•by  me  now,  and  I’ll  take  care  of  you.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  me?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Very well, then.  Don’t  forget  where  your  bread 
and  butter  is  coming  from.” 

And  with  that  Fred  turned  awaj^  and  walked  briskly 
back  to  the  store,  passing  around  it  and  going  to  the 
boarding  house. 

“Terry,”  lie  said,  before  they  reached  the  gate, 
“  I’m  on  to  the  game.  We  must  each  put  a  revolver 


in  our  pocket  and  be  ready  for  anything  that  hap¬ 
pens.”  J  , 

“  All  right,”  assented  Terry,  and  they  entered  the 

house,  ran  up  to  their  room  where  they  bathed  their 
hands  and  faces,  preparatory  to  going  down  to  din¬ 
ner.  -  When  they  came  out  from  the  dining  room  they 
were  met  by  Mr.  Philips  who  said  that  Mr.  W  inters 
was  over  to  the  store  waiting  to  see  them. 

“  Who  is  Mr.  Winters  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“  He  is  the  bookkeeper  of  the  stock  department, 
who  lives  with  his  family  in  a  house  of  his  own,  about 
a  half  mile  below  the  west  side  of  Medway.” 

“  Why  hasn’t  he  been  to  see  me  before  this,  Mr. 

Philips?”  Fred  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know,  unless  he  has  been  too  busy  to  do 

so.”  „ 

“I  don’t  see  what  could  have  kept  him  busy,  re¬ 
turned  Fred  :  “  for  there  hasn’t  been  much  business 
going  on  out  here.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  there’s  been  a  great  deal  of  work 
for  the  bookkeepers.” 

“Well,  I’ll  see  him,”  remarked  Fred,  and  he  and 
Terry  started  on  over  to  the  store,  where  they  met 
an  elderly  man,  well  dressed,  and  adorned  with  a 
pair  of  mutton  chop  whiskers. 

“  Are  3Tou  Mr.  Fearnot  ?”  the  man  asked. 

“Yes,  sir,”  returned  Fred.  “You’re  Mr.  Winters, 

I  believe  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  that’s  my  name.  I’ve  been  waiting  to  see 
you  and  find  out  when  you  wish  to  inspect  my  books.” 

“Why,  I  don’t  wish  to  inspect  them  at  all,  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  Fred.  “  I’m  simply  inspecting  the  stock.” 

“  Well,  I  didn’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  “  I  thought 
I  had  better  see  you  and  find  out  about  it.” 

“  That’s  all  right,  sir.  I  have  nothing  whatever  t 
do  with  your  books,  so  far  as  I  know,  at  present,  as 
am  not  an  expert  accountant.  When  I  think,  though 
that  you  can  give  me  any  information  I  want  t* 
privilege  of  coming  to  you  for  it.” 

“  Certainly,  sir ;  whatever,  information  I  ha 
will  cheerfully  place  at  [your  disposal.  I  would  be  « 
glad  to  have  you  spend  an  evening  with  me  at  myt 
home  whenever  you  can  find  time  to  do  so.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  I  should  be  pleased  to  visit  you,  [ 
as  well  as  a  good  many  other  families  in  the  place,  force 
I  want  to  become  acquainted  with  everyone  in  Med~Y 
way,  no  matter  who  he  is.  All  the  interest  centered 
here  is  mutual,  for  capital,  you  know,  can’t  do  with¬ 
out  labor,  nor  labor  without  capital. 

“  That’s  so,  sir,”  assented  Winters,  who  then  shook 


hands  with  Fred  and  Terry,  saying  he  would  have  toj 
return  to  his  work.  m 

As  Winters  passed  out  of  the  store,  an  old  man' 
came  in  and  went  up  to  one  of  Philips’  clerks,  to  .. 
whom  he  said  something  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  which'  J 


neither  Fred  nor  Terry  heard,  but  they  did  hear  tli 


clerk  repl} 

“  We  can’t  do  it,  sir.  It’s  against  orders.” 

The  old  man  turned  away  with  a  groan,  and  passed 
out  of  the  store.  Fred  stepped  up  to  the  clerk  and 
asked  : 


r 


TKEl) 
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"  ^  hat  did  the  old  man  want  ?” 

••  He  wanted  provisions,  but  as  he  has  neither  money 
>r  "aoes  .to  his  credit,  we  couldn’t  let  him  have 


nor 

them.” 

“  Has  he  a  family  ?” 

tc\es,  a  wife  and  several  children,  and  I  think  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation.” 


And  yet  you  wouldn't  let  him  have  any  provis¬ 
ions?” 


tt 


It  s  Mr.  Philips’  orders,  sir,”  replied  the  clerk, 
to  sell  no  provisions  without  cash  to  anyone  to  whom 


vages  are  not  due.  The  bill  has  already  reached  the 

limit.” 
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$  Fred  turned  away  from  the  clerk,  stepped  out  on 
the  piazza  in  front  of  the  store  and  looked  around  for 
9  the  old  man.  He  saw  him  standing  about  twenty 
feet  away,  talking  to  a  woman  some  fifty  years  of 
age,  whose  face  seemed  to  be  a  picture  of  despair. 
Passing  down  from  the  piazza,  Fred  walked  up  to  the 
old  couple  and  said  :  * 

“It’s  hard  lines  with  you,  old  man,  is  it  not?” 

Yes,  sir.  We  haven’t  a  mouthful  of  food  in  the 

house.” 

“And  you  have  no  way  of  getting  any  ?” 

“No,  sir.  Mr.  Philips  is  a  hard  man  and  won’t  let 
^s  ha\e  a  dollar  s  worth  of  anything  beyond  the 

mount  of  wages  due  us.  Yet  he  has  made  a  fortune 

fff  of  us.” 

Fred  drew  a  ten  dollar  note  from  his  vest  pocket 
hnd  slipped  it  into  the  hands  of  the  old  woman, 


y 


aymg  : 


“  Take  this  and  make  it  go  as  far  as  3rou  can.  It  is 
\rom  me,  not  from  the  company.” 

J  “  God  bless  you,  sir !”  exclaimed  the  woman,  and 
;h e  old  man  grasped  his  hand  in  silence,  for  his  emo- 

ions  of  gratitude  were  too  great  for  him  to  utter  a 

ord. 

It  s  all  right,  madam,”  said  Fred  in  a  low  tone 
\oice.  “  Better  times  will  come;  but  it’s  hard 
people  of  your  age  to  have  to  face  such  a  situ- 
*^ion  as  this.  Don’t  say  a  word  about  it,  but  buy 
what  3  ou  need  and  maybe  you  will  all  get  work  before 
t^'ou  have  eaten  it  up.” 

With  that  he  turned  away  from  them  and  rejoined 


vp"erry  in  the  store, 
fie > At  the  same  moment  Pomero3r  came  up  and  re- 
TPO  rted  that  he  was  ready  to  go  on  with  the  inspection 
•Hi,  ;he  goods  in  the  second  shop. 

lit  * AH  ri^ht>  come  ahead,”  said  Fred.  And  he  and 
Jerr3  accompanied  the  foreman  to  the  shop,  where 
Jwliey  resumed  inspection  of  the  contents  of  the  build- 
\g.  It  took  them  till  sunset  to  finish  the  job  and 
*  /hen  they  returned  to  the  boarding  house  they  were 
yirfhte  tired.  Yet  they  were  able  to  play  and  sing  in 
P|ie  parlor  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  supper,  to  the 
I  iification^of  the  hostess  and  her  two  daughters, 
owrnan  and  Wilkes  were  present,  but  seemed  ill  at 


“  Y  ou  seem  to  be  blue  to-night,  Mr.  Bowman,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  feel  so,”  he  replied.  “I’ve  done  a 
pretty  hard  day’s  work.” 

“bo  have  I,  laughed  Fred,  “but  I’ve  got  to  be 
pretty  well  tired  out  when  I  can’t  enjo3r  music  and 
societ3^  of  the  ladies.” 

“I  guess  3tou  haven’t  done  as  much  work  as  I  have 
to-day,”  remarked  Bowman. 

“  I’d  be  willing  to  bet  that  I  have,”  returned  Fred  ; 
but  I  suppose  that  you  do  the  same  kind  of  work 
every  da3",  and  it  has  become  monotonous  and  3’ou 
don’t  enjo3r  it  much.” 

“That’s  it.”  put  in  Wilkes.  “I  don’t  believe  the 
man  ever  lived  who  can  enjoy  pouring  over  figures  in 
a  ledger  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day.” 

“I  quite  agree  with  you  on  that,”  remarked  Fred. 

“  Still,  the  only  relief  is  in  letting  yourself  loose  when 
3Tou  get  out.” 

“  Letting  myself  loose  !  How  ?” 

“Why,  run,  jump,  skip,  hop,  laugh,  so  as  to  shake 
yourself  up  and  feel  lively  again.” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  boy’s  way  of  doing,”  Wilkes  sneer- 
ingty  replied.  “I  passed  through  all  that  3Tears  ago.”" 

“It’s  a  pity,”  laughed  Fred,  “that  a  man  should  ‘ 
e'  er  cease  to  feel  like  a  bo3r.  He’ll  live  twice  as  long 
if  he  keeps  a  young  head  on  old  shoulders  than  he  wifi 
if  he  begins  moping  and  declaring  that  everything  is 
‘Vanity,  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.’  ” 

Mrs.  Philips,  who  was  in  the  room,  laughed  so  mer-  " 
1  il3r  at  Fied  s  iepl3^  that  'Wilkes  became  very  angrv, 
but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  control  of  "himself*  1 
simply  remarking  : 

“  I  don  t  think  3Tou  have  lived  long  enough  to  know 
anything  about  it.” 

Gh,  3  CS,  I  have,  returned  Fred.  “  I  have  seen 
old,  old  men,  who  were  but  twenty-five  years  old,, 
and  lively  young  fellows  of  sixty.  My  father  is  a  man 
who  has  lived  fifty  years,  and  yet  he  is  as  young  as  I, 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man  growing  old  too  fast. 

I  know  a  grandmother  whose,  kindness  of  heart  and 
lively  temperament  keeps  her  so  young  looking  that 
half  the  girls  at  a  gathering  become  jealous  of  the- 
attentions  the  young  men  show  her.  A  man  is  just 
as  old  as  he  feels.  If  you  feel  as  though  you  'were- 

sixty  years  old,  you  may  just  as  well  have  lived  that  * 
long.” 

“  That  is  so  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Philips,  not  only  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  words,  but  deeply  interested. 


'ease.  Fred  and  Terry  laughed,  cracked  jokes  and 


told  stories  that  evoked  screams  of  laughter  from  the 
ladies,  but  only  sickly  smiles  from  the  two  book¬ 


-keepers. 


“You’re  a  wise  young  man,”  said  Wilkes  in  an 
oracular  tone  of  voice. 

“  I  hope  I  am,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  I  don’t  makfe 
any  pretensions  to  wisdom.  You  can  gamble  on  it. 
however,  that  I’m  going  to  try  to  keep  young  and 
have  all  the  fun  that  comes  m3"  way  and  enjo3r  it  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  my  capacity.  Old  age  is  not  a 
crime,  but  I  m  goingto  dodge  it  just  as  long  as  I  can, 
and  when  my  hair  begins  to  turn  white  I  want  all  m3* 
friends  to  be  able  to  say  truthful^-,  that  I  am  still 
one  of  the  bo3Ts.” 


t 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

“HANDS  up!  I’m  ONTO  THE  GAME,  YOU  SEE.” 

On  retiring  to  their  room  the  third  night  after  their 
arrival  at  Medway,  Fred  turned  to  Terry  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  after  the  family  and  the  guests  in  the  / 
house  were  asleep,  they  slip  out  and  go  over  to  the 
workshop  to  see  if  they  could  find  anything  going  on 

tjlicrG  • 

“  It’s  dangerous,  Fred,”  remarked  Terry,  “as  every 
shop  has  a  watchman.” 

“Yes,  I  know  ;  but  we’ll  do  a  little  watching,  too. 
They  shifted  some  goods  last  night  from  No.  1 
to  No.  2,  and  I  guess  they’ll  move  them  back 
to-night,  or  maybe  over  to  No.  3.  I  want  to 

catch  them  at  it,  if  I  can.” 

“  All  right,”  assented  Terry,  “but  if  they  catch  us 
it  will  be  all  over  with  us,  for  men  engaged  in  that 
sort  of  business  are  apt  to  go  the  whole  length  when 

the3r  are  caught  up  with.” 

“Very  true,  but  I  guess  we  can  dodge  around  and 

watch  them  without  being  seen.  It’s  pretty  dark  out, 
and  they  can’t  see  any  more  than  we  can.” 

They  waited  about  an  hour,  by  which  time  every¬ 
body  in  the  house  was  asleep,  and  then  took  their 
shoes  in  their  hands,  slipped  down  the  stairs,  passed 
out  on  the  porch,  where  they  sat  down  on  the  steps 
and  put  them  on,  after  which  they  crept  cautiously 
over  to  the  workshop  known  as  No.  1,  where 
they  were  surprised  to  see  a  party  of  five  or  six  men 
standing  in  front  of  the  door,  talking  in  whispers. 
Through  one  of  the  windows  they  saw,  by  the  aid  of 
a  dark-lantern  which  somebody  was  carrying,  four 
men  engaged  in  carrying  boxes  and  bales  of  goods  up 
the  stairway  to  the  second  floor. 

They  were  replacing  the  goods,  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  carried  out  after  the  inspection  of  the 
first  day.  The  boys  watched  them  for  some  time, 
until  finally  Fred  heard  the  voice  of  Pomeroy  say  to 
one  of  the  men : 

“  Now,  we’ll  go  and  fix  up  No.  3,  but  we’ll  have  to 
get  some  goods  from  No.  4.  We  must  hurry  up  about 
it,  too,  as  it’s  very  late.” 

The  entire  party  then  left  shop  No.  1  and  went  over 
to  No.  3.  Fred  and  Terry  saw  them  for  nearly  an 
hour  engaged  in  moving  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  stuff  from  two  other  shops  into  the  one  that  was 
to  be  inspected  the  next  day.  They  also  saw  two 
large  bales  of  goods  carried  over  to  Philips’  store, 
and  they  followed  to  see  what  would  become  of  them. 
To  their  astonishment  they  found  Philips  himself  at 
the  store,  who  opened  the  door  and  permitted  them 
to  roll  the  bales  in  and  convey  them  to  the  cellar. 

By  the  aid  of  the  flash  from  the  dark  lantern,  Terry 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  Bowman,  the  book¬ 
keeper.  That  was  the  end  of  the  transactions  for  the 
night,  and  the  two  boys  returned  to  the  house,  where 
they  slipped  in  and  made  their  way  up  to  their  rooms 
without  being  discovered. 

“What  a  precious  lot  of  rascals  they  are,”  Fred 


remarked  to  Terry,  as  they  undressed  and  went  to  " 
bed  in  the  dark,  fearing  the  light  would  excite  sus¬ 
picion. 

“I  should  say  so,”  replied  Terry.  “  There’s  a  regu¬ 
lar  gang  of  them,  of  a  dozen  or  more,  and  Philips  is 
receiving  his  share  of  the  goods,  paying  the  men  in 
provisions  who  deliver  them.  I  suppose  the  book¬ 
keepers  get  a  percentage  for  their  silence.  ’ 

“That’s  just  the  size  of  it,  Terry,  and  now  that 
we’ve  got  on  to  it,  it’s  a  puzzle  to  know  how  we  can 
break  it  up.  Philips’  clerk  to-day  refused  credit  to 
an  old  man,  whose  family  hadn’t  a  mouthful  to  eat  in 
the  house.  I  heard  him  when  he  refused  and  followed 
the  old  man  up  and  slipped  a  ten  dollar  bill  into  his 
hands;  and  yet  he  is  robbing  the  company,  or  its 
creditors,  and  probably  paying  not  more  than  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  goods.  How  he  manages 
to  ship  them  away  is  something  I  would  like  to  find 

out.” 

“Maybe  we  will  in  a  day  or  two,”  suggested 
Terry. 

They  finally  fell  asleep,  to  awaken  in  the  morning 
feeling  a  little  the  worse  for  the  sleep  they  had  lost. 
That  day  they  began  the  inspection  of  shop  No.  3, 
and  found  that  everything  called  for  on  the  list  which  \ 
had  been  furnished  Fred  was  still  there,  to  the  lastj/ 
penny’s  worth. 

Thus  it  went  on  for  several  days,  until  the  last  sho) 
had  been  inspected.  Then  Fred  turned  to  Pomeroj 
and  remarked  : 

“Come  over  to  No.  4. 
things  over  there  again. 


I 


I  want  to  look  at  somm-- 


“  What  is  it  you  wish  to  see,”  Pomeroy  asked. 


“Oh,  several  things;”  and  Fred  started  over  t 


that  buildim 


“  Suppose  you  let  that  alone  till  to-morrow,”  su 
gested  Pomeroy,  “  as  I’ve  got  to  look  after  some  maj^ 
chinery  in  another  building.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Fred,  “go  ahead  and  look 
the  machinery.  Terry  and  I  can  go  through 
buildings  ourselves.” 

“  Oh,  you  won’t  know  where  to  find  what  y ou  want  * 
to  see,  as  1  had  some  of  the  goods  shifted  back  into t\ 
different  places  after  the  inspection.”  !/]* 

“  Why  did  you  have  that  done  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Oh,  1  had  to  do  that  in  all  the  buildings,  so  yofbe 
could  see  the  goods  and  compare  them  with  your  lis 
After  that  I  had  them  piled  up  again.” 

That  appeared  to  be  very  plausible,  and  Fred  w? 
a  little  bit  impressed  with  it  as  an  explanation. 

“  Oh,  well,  I’ll  call  in  some  of  the  hands  and  ha 
them  pull  the  goods  down  again,  so  I  can  find  what 
wish  to  see.” 

“You  are  giving  us  a  good  deal  of  unnecessa 
trouble,  sir,”  remarked  Pomeroy. 

“  I  guess  the  men  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
little  trouble,  if  they  were  paid  for  it,  which  I 
willing  to  do,”  returned  Fred,  walking  away  in  t 
direction  of  the  building. 

Pomeroy  followed  him  in  a  towering  rage,  but  said 
nothing.  They  entered  the  building  and  went  up  on 
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T  the  second  floor,  and  found  there  about  a  dozen  boxes 
and  bales  where  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  the  day 

*  before. 

v  “  Hello !”  exclaimed  Fred,  as  he  glanced  around. 
“  Where  did  your  men  pile  them  up  ?” 

“  They  may  have  removed  them  to  another  floor,” 

explained  Pomero}~. 

“Well,  let’s  see  about  it;”  and  they  went  up  to 
the  third  floor,  where  other  bales  and  boxes  were 

missing. 

“  No,  they're  not  here,”  remarked  Fred,  very 

•  coolly.  “  Where  are  the  men  who  moved  these  goods, 
Mr.  Pomeroy  ?” 

“  They  are  about  somewhere.  I  will  hunt  them  up 

•  and  have  them  say  where  they  placed  the  goods.” 

“  They  are  not  in  this  building,”  returned  Fred, 

“and  they  should  not  have  been  removed  from  it. 
They  certainly  were  not  removed  in  the  daytime,” 
and  as  he  spoke  he  looked  the  foreman  in  the  face  in- 
1  quiringly. 

“  1 11  find  out  all  about  it,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  can  see 

•  the  men.” 

“Do  so,”  said  Fred,  “  and  hereafter  no  goods  must 
be  moved  from  one  shop  to  another.” 

“That  has  been  frequently  done,  sir.” 

“Yes,  before  the  failure,  but  I  have  a  list  of  every- 
Ijghing  that  should  be  in  each  building,  and  I  find  that 
:iis  one  has  been  nearly  gutted,  which  is  all  wrong. 

's  you  well  know.” 

“They’re  all  here,  sir,”  said  Pomeroy.  “You 
haven’t  a  thing  on  your  list  that  I  can’t  produce.” 

“  Very  well,  then,”  and  Fred  drew  the  list  for  that 
gilding  out  of  his  pocket,  “  I  want  to  see  the  goods 
jt.iat  this  list  calls  for  in  this  building.” 

“Let  me  have  the  list,  please,”  and  Pomeroy 
■eached  out  for  it. 

“  No,”  said  Fred,  “  I’ll  keep  the  list  and  call  off  the 
j  A'-oods.  You  had  better  call  in  your  men  and  set  them 
work.” 

ti  [  Quick  as  a  flash  Pomeroy  snatched  the  list  from 
recPs  hands,  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  started  towards 
|n the  head  of  the  stairway. 

y\-  “  Here,  Pomeroy,”  called  out  Fred,  and  the  fore- 
i^man  wheeled  around  to  find  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver 
v  'taring  him  in  the  face. 

%\q,“  Hands  up,”  cried  Fred,  “  or  you’re  a  dead  man  !” 
/^nThe  foreman  was  almost  paralyzed.  He  stood 
>re  motionless  and  speechless. 

Hands  up,  Pomeroy,”  repeated  Fred.  “I’m  on 
k  your  game.  Raise  your  hands  before  I  count  three, 
I’ll  send  a  bullet  crashing  through  your  head, 
^he,  two,”  and  Pomeroy’s  hands  shot  straight  up  in 
e  air  above  his  head. 

!  “Now,  keep  them  there.  Terry,  get  that  list  out 
/  i  his  pocket.” 

|  I  Terry  went  upf  to  him  and  took  a  handful  of  papers 
S  .  .ut  of  his  pocket,  including  a  little,  well-worn  blank 

b  Y»tebook. 

“  You  have  no  right  to  anything  but  the  list,  sir,” 

'  said  Pomeroy. 

“  That’s  all  right,  sir,”  returned  Fred.  “Terry, 
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cover  him  with  your  gun,  while  I  examine  those  pa¬ 
pers,  and  if  he  moves,  pull  the  trigger.” 

Terry  drew  his  revolver,  cocked  it,  and  standing 
about  five  feet  away  from  the  foreman,  leveled  it  at 
his  breast.  Then  Fred  took  the  papers,  but  found 
them  all  letters  except  a  list  in  a  little,  well-worn  note¬ 
book.  In  the  latter  was  found  a  list  of  goods  that 
were  to  be  shifted  from  shop  to  shop  to  help  out  the 
inspection,  including  a  list  that  had  been  delivered  to 
“  P,”  which  Fred  took  to  mean  Philips. 

It  took  him  full  fifteen  minutes  to  complete  the  ex¬ 
amination,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  stepped  up  to 
Pomeroy  and  handed  him  the  package  of  letters,  re 
marking  at  the  same  time  : 

“I’ll  retain  this  little  notebook  for  the  present; 
and  now,  look  here,  Mr.  Pomeroy.  I’m  on  to  the 
game  that  is  being  played  out  here.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it  on  the  second  day  after  the  inspection 
began.  You  see  it  is  all  up  with  you  the  moment  I 
say  the  word.  I’m  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  get 
out  of  it,  scot  free,  on  condition  that  3tou  assist  me  in 
m\r  investigation,  without  letrting  the  others  who  are 
engaged  in  it  with  you  know  anything  about  it.  Now, 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ?” 

“Why,  I’ll  do  it,  sir,”  returned  Pomeroy,  com¬ 
pletely  cowed. 

“All  right,  then;  but  don’t  forget  that  if  you 
attempt  any  treacherous  trick  I’ll  have  the  sheriff 
and  fifty  or  a  hundred  deputies  here,  if  necessary, 
to  land  you  and  everyone  of  your  rascally  compan¬ 
ions  in  jail.  When  you  have  finished  giving  me  all 
the  assistance  that  I  need,  3’ou  can  skip  out  and 
get  away  to  parts  unknown.” 

“  All  right,  sir.” 

“  Very  well ;  you  may  go  now.” 

And  he  turned  and  went  downstairs,  after  which 
Terry  and  Fred  returned  their  weapons  to  their  pock¬ 
ets  and  followed  him. 

Pomeroy  made  his  way  into  the  shop,  where  a  few 
men  were  still  at  work,  finishing  up  contracts  that 
had  been  made. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  when  they  went  out  of 
the  building,  “every  watchman  in  these  different 
buildings  was  selected  by  Pomeroy,  hence  they  are 
right  into  this  thing  with  him,  so  we  must  look 
around  for  men  to  take  their  places  and  lose  no 
time  about  it.” 

“But  whom  do  we  know  that  we  can  trust  ?”  Terry 
asked. 

“  Oh,  I  guess  we  can  trust  any  of  the  men  who  are 
not  in  this  scheme  with  him,  and  we  can  soon  find  out 
who  they  are,  for  it  is  very  plain  now  that  those  in 
the  game  are  buying  things  from  Philip  right  along. 
Those  who  are  not  getting  any  provisions  on  time  are 
innocent  of  this  stealing  and  they  are  the  ones  we 
must  look  to.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right,”  assented  Terry,  so  they 
went  over  towards  the  store,  where  there  was  always 
a  group  of  workingmen  discussing  the  situation.  He 
found  two  stalwart  fellows  to  whom  credit  had  been 
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refused  in  the  store  in  their  presence.  Fred  beckoned 
them  to  him  and  began  questioning’  them. 

“  How  is  it  with  you  two  ?”  he  asked. 

“  It  can’t  be  any  worse,  sir,”  one  of  them  replied. 

“Philips  won’t  sell  you  anything’  on  time,  eh?” 

“No,  sir.  We’ve  traded  out  what  is  due  us  al- 

* 

ready.” 

“But  I  notice  he’s  selling’  goods  to  some  of  them,” 
remarked  Fred. 

“So  he  is,  sir,  and  that’s  what  I  can’t  understand. 
I  know  of  several  who  have  traded  out  what  is  due 
them  from  the  company,  twice  over.” 

“Well,  now,  I’m  going  to  give  you  two  a  job  as 
watchmen.” 

“  God  bless  you  !”  blurted  out  both  men. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  I  hope  God  will  bless  us 
all.  There  are  five  shops  here,  and  there’s  one  watch¬ 
man  to  each.  I  want  ten  men ;  eight  more  besides 
yourselves — big,  strong,  brave  fellows,  to  whom  credit 
has  been  refused  by  Mr.  Philips,  and  I’m  going  to 
trust  to  you  two  to  pick  them  out  for  me.  Five  of 
you  must  be  on  day  duty  andVhe  other  five  at  night, 
and  I  want  each  of  you  to  have  a  revolver.  Just  go 
to  work  quietly,  pick  them  out  for  me,  and  find  out 
how  many  of  them  have  revolvers,  so  I  can  supply 
those  -who  have  not.  Bind  each  one  ta  secrec3q  and 
then  come  and  report  to  me  just  as  soon  as  you  have 
found  them.” 

“We  can  do  that  in  half  an  hour,  sir,”  said  one  of 
the  men. 

“  Go  ahead,  then,”  and  the  two  men  turned  and  left 
Fred,  who,  in  turn,  strolled  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  post  office.  As  he  was  coming  back  he  met  one 
of  the  men,  who  told  him  the37had  found  eight  others 
who  would  act  as  watchmen,  but  that  only  three  of 
them  had  revolvers. 

“  Have  3mu  got  one  ?’’  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  the  other  man  I  was  talking  to,  has  he  one  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.  You  have  only  to  bu37  five.” 

“Very  well,  then.  I’ll  get  them  at  once,”  and  he 
went  into  the  store,  where  he  astonished  one  of  the 
clerks  b3^  buying  five  revolvers  in  a  bunch. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  so  many?”  the 
clerk  asked. 

“Oh,  I’m  engaged  in  a  little  speculation,”  laughed 
Fred.  “  Have  you  got  cartridges  to  fit  these  !” 

“Plenty  of  them,”  and  Fred  bought  a  box  of  cart¬ 
ridges  for  each  revolver,  had  them  all  wrapped  up 
and  took  them  over  to  his  room. 

A  little  later  he  and  Teiuy  strolled  out  again,  met 
the  two  men  whom  he  had  first  engaged,  and  gave 
them  the  weapons  to  be  distributed  to  the  others. 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  Fred,  “I  want  five  of  3rou 
to  meet  me  in  front  of  shop  No.  1  at  sunset,  where  I 
will  place  3Tou  on  guard,  with  instructions  to  halt  an37- 
one  who  attempts  to  enter  the  building  between  sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset,  who  does  not  produce  a  written  per¬ 
mit  from  me.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  the  man,  turning  away  to 
hunt  up  the  men  whom  he  had  engaged. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“WE  ARE  NOT  PLANTED  YET,  OLD  MAN.” 


Notwithstanding  the  promises  he  had  made  to 
Fred,  foreman  Pomeroy  lost  no  time  in  acquainting 
everyone  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  mov¬ 
ing  the  goods  back  and  forth  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
ceiving  the  inspector,  with  the  fact  that  the  whole 
conspiracy  had  been  discovered.  It  created  a  con¬ 
sternation,  but  he  advised  each  one  to  keep  quiet  and 
say  nothing  until  they  could  decide  what  to  do,  as  , 
Fred  had  informed  him  that  he  would  take  no  steps 
in  the  matter  for  the  present. 

Philips  and  Winters,  who  were  the  head  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  told  him  to  have  every  man  meet  in  shop  No. 

3  at  midnight  for  consultation,  and  he  did  so. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  and  Terry  strolled  about  the 
place  as  though  unconcerned  about  what  was  going 
on  around  them.  The37  went  over  to  the  post  office 
and  remained  there  for  some  time,  talking  pleasantly 
with  workingmen  who  came  in.  When  they  left 'the  * 
post  office  they  were  met  b37  the  old  man,  to  whose 
wife  Fred  had  given  the  ten-dollar  bill  to  relieve  their 
necessities,  who  said  to  him  : 


“bay,  boss,  I  want  to  tell  37ou  something.” 

“Well,  what  is  it  ?”  Fred  asked.  :  jg 

The  old  man  looked  at  Terry  rather  dubious^,  sj 
though  doubtful  about  speaking  before  him,  but  o( 
being  assured  by  Fred  that  he  had  no  secrets  froii 
Terr37,  he  said  :  * 


S( 


The  men  say  you  bought  five  pistols  in  the  stor„  . 
to-day,  and  they  are  wondering  what  it  means.  They^f 
say  if  you  want  any  help  they  are  read37  to  give  it  tc 
you  “ 


>5 


“Thank  3tou,”  said  Fred.  “I  don’t  think  we  a 


3e 


going  to  have  any  trouble.  I  bought  those  weapo 
for  other  people.  Don’t  say  anything  about  it,  a 
tell  the  men  that  it’s  all  right.” 

“I  hope  it  is,  sir,”  returned  the  old  man;^ 
there  s  a  lot  of  the  bo37-s  who  will  stand  b3r  3Tou  if  3 
want  them  to,”  and  with  that  the  old  man  passed111^ 
as  though  going  to  the  post  office.  ‘lt6) ; 

“Look  here,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “If  37ou’ve  go, 
mone3T  enough,  it  may  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  bu3r  aj 
the  revolvers  in  the  store,  as  there  is  quite  a  gang 
them  engaged  in  this  swindle,  who  may  give  3T( 
trouble  in  a  way  3rou  least  expect.  I  don’t  thi1 
they’re  going  to  quietly  submit  to  having  this  bi ' 
ness  overhauled  and  themselves  marched  off  to  jai 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  3Tou’re  right,  Terry,”  1* 
plied  Fred,  looking  rather  serious.  “  I’ve  got  mom 
enough,  I  guess,  althongh  I  don’t  know  how  man 
guns  they  have  in  the  store.  If  I  bought  any  moi 
pistols  it  might  spoil  the  whole  business.  Yet  I  woul 
like  to  have  more  men  at  my  back,  for  it  may  be  th; 
every  rascal  in  the  gang  is  well  armed.”  A__ 

“  Then  let  the  men  you  have  engaged  ;, s  watchmaA 
go  in  and  buy  a  revolver  as  though  lie  wanted  it  for 
himself,  and  when  they  get  them  let  them  bring  them 
to  us.  We  may  not  need  them,  but  it  will  keep  t  he 


t 


111 
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:  ot  her  fellows  from  getting-  them  if  they  are  not  already 

Si  supplied.” 

%  “  Hanged  if  I  don’t  do  it,  Terry.  Let’s  look  for 

some  of  the  watchmen,” 

laL-  There  goes  one  ol  them  now,  said  Terry,  point- 
•  ing  towards  the  big  fellow  who  had  selected  the  squad 
of  watchmen  for  him. 

Terry  gave  a  whistle  that  attracted  the  fellow’s  at¬ 
tention  and  he  beckoned  to  him.  When  the  man  came 
up.  Fred  said  to  him  : 

“  Tbe  men  are  talking  about  my  having  bought  five 

revolvers/’ 

BP  Yes,  sir,  replied  the  man,  whose  name  was  Tom 
♦Hogan,  “  and  they  are  wondering  what  it  means.” 

H  “  Well,  I  want  to  get  some  more  pistols.  Here’s 
fifty  dollars.  Go  and  give  it  to  the  watchmen  and 
■tell  them  to  go  in,  one  by  one,  and  quietly  buy  a  re¬ 
volver,  with  a  box  of  cartridges,  and  warn  them 
against  standing  around  in  a  bunch  anywhere  after 
they  have  done  so.” 

Hogan  took  the  money  and  went  away,  after  which 
;  Jred  and  Terry  strolled  into  the  store,  where  they  sat 
on  a  box  of  goods,  talking  in  a  free  and  easy  way  to 
"tie  men  about  them.  In  a  little  while  Hogan  himself 
came  in,  went  up  to  one  of  the  clerks,  and  in  a  low  tone 
woice  asked  if  he  had  any  revolvers, 
j  Yes,  was  the  reply,  and  he  went  back  to  the  part 
f  he  store  where  the  weapons  were  kept.  There  Hogan 
‘Ught  a  revolver  and  paid  for  it,  very  much  to  the  sur- 
Kse  of  the  clerk,  who  knew  that  the  man  and  his  family 
ere  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Hog-an  thrust  the 
eapon  into  his  pocket  and  strolled  out,  and  in  less 
1  an  three  minutes  another  man  came  in  and  bought 
e,  and  so  it  went  on  until  seven  out  of  the  ten 
tchmen  had  secured  an  extra  revolver.  When  the 
hth  man  came  in  the  clerk  declared  he  hadn’t 
-j  jpther  one  left. 

We’ve  got  shotguns,  though,”  he  added. 

I J  Don’t  want  it,”  returned  the  workingman,  as  he 

j^alked*  out. 

minutes  after  that  Philips  came  into  the 
It  «>  having  returned  from  an  interview  with  Win- 

f  3  1  ; _  J.T _ 1  _  J  j  «  rr. 


(( 


fj/^hown  in  the  latter’s  office  in  the  lower  shop.  His 
ip?  was  Pale*  and  nervousness  was  written  all  over 
le;  bowed  to  Fred  as  he  passed  him  and  went 
<|bnhis  Private  office,  from  which,  a  few  minutes  later, 
Kk,  nt  a  bookkeeper  to  summon  one  of  the  clerks  to 
j  When  the  clerk  entered  the  office  Philips  or- 
~d  him  to  bring  all  the  revolvers  in  the  store  to 


P^Fearnot  bought  five,”  said  the  clerk,  “and  the 


There  isn’t  one  left,  sir,”  said  the  clerk, 
hat  ?”  gasped  the  storekeeper. 

I  3y?ve  all  been  sold,  sir  !”  the  clerk  exclaimed. 

Tl  1  1  J  J  ,  € 


Who  bought  them  ? 


wA  were  scdd  to  as  many  different  men.” 

„  yFearnot  bought  five !”  Philips  exclaimed,  as 
£ough  very  much  astonished.  “  Who  bought  ti.A 


fib ugh  very  much  astonished.  “  Who  bought  the 

ft  hers  ?” 

The  clerk  gave  him  the  name  of  every  man  of  the 
liven  to  whom  he  had  sold  a  revolver. 


Of  course  they  paid  lor  them  ?”  asked  Philips, 
looking  up  at  the  clerk. 

Yes,  sii .  They  paid  cash,  for  they  have  nothing 
due  them.” 

Foi  some  two  or  three  minutes  the  storekeeper  was 
lost  in  deep  thought,  whilst  the  clerk  stood  there  by 

his  desk  waiting  for  further  orders.  Finally  Philips 
said  to  him  : 

“  back  to  your  place,  and  if  you  can  see  one  of 
those  men  who  bought  a  revolver,  tell  him  I  want  to 
see  him.” 

The  clerk  returned  to  his  place  behind  the  counter, 
and  looked  over  the  men  who  were  congregated  about 
in  the  stoic,  but  could  not  find  anyone  of  the  revolver 
purchasers. 

While  that  was  going  on,  Terry  and  Fred  again 
strolled  out  of  the  store,  and  meeting  Hogan  learned 
from  him  that  seven  revolvers  had  been  purchased. 
“Now,  Hogan,”  he  said  to  the  man,  “can  you  find 

me  seven  good  men  with  whom  those  weapons  can  be 
entrusted  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.  I  can  find  a  hundred.” 

Well,  I  don  t  want  that  many.  I  only  want  seven 
more,  and  they  must  be  men  to  whom  credit  has  been 
refused  by  Philips,  and  they  must  be  men  whom  you 
know  will  stand  by  you  or  me  when  we  want  them 
to.  Instead  of  placing  one  man  on  watch  to-night  at 
each  shop,  I  want  two,  and  each  man  must  have  his 
revolver  loaded,  for  nobody  must  enter  any  of  the 
shops  to-night  without  an  order  from  me,  no  matter 
who  he  is ;  he  must  be  kept  out,  even  if  you  have 
to  shoot  him.” 

'Say,  boss,”  asked  Hogan,  in  a  low  tone,  “is  there 
going  to  be  trouble  ?” 

'I  hope  not,”  replied  Fred,  “but  the  best  way  to 
prevent  it  is  to  be  ready  to  meet  it  promptly.  I  want 
ten  of  you  to  meet  me  in  front  of  shop  No.  1  precisely 

at  sunset.  Now,  go  and  see  the  men  and  have  them 
on  hand.” 

Hogan  went  away  and  Fred  and  Terry  returned  to 
their  boarding  house  to  remain  in  their  robm,  perfect¬ 
ing  their  plans,  until  it  was  time  to  go  out  and  place 
the  watchmen  on  post. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  they  left 
the  boai  ding  house  and  strolled  over  towards  shop 
No.  1,  where  they  found  Hogan  and  his  men  waiting 
foi  them.  The  day  watchman  was  just  preparing  to 
leave  and  the  night  watchman,  appointed  by  Pomeroy 
ready  to  take  his  place. 

Fred  went  up  to  the  night  watchman,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  saying  to  him  : 

“My  man,  I’m  going  to  relieve  you  of  this  job  and 
put  two  other  men  here  to-night.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  sir?”  the  watchman  asked 
“Ai^thing  wrong?” 

“Oh,  no.  You’re  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “Pn  See  * 
that  you  get  your  pay,  even  though  you  don’t  do  any¬ 
thing.  Just  go  to  your  home,  stay  with  your  wife 
and  children  and  everything  will  come  out  all  right.” 

His  kindly  way  of  speaking  reassured  the  mam  end 
he  went  away  without  saying  a  word  to  any  of  the 
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nxbprs  an(\  Hogan  and  another  man  took  charge  of 
the  shop,  whilst  Fred  and  Terry  proceeded  to  station 
two  more  at  the  door  of  each  of  the  other  shops,  re¬ 
lieving-  Pomeroy’s  watchman  in  the  same  kindly  w  ay 
as  in  the  first  instance.  The  watchman  at  JSo.  A, 
however,  flatly  refused  to  leave  his  post,  saying  that 
Pomeroy  had  appointed  him  watchman  and  that  he 

intended  to  stay  there.  -rvpH 

«  Who’s  running  this  thing,  Pomeroy  or  me  .  n 

asked  him.  ,  ...  ,  n 

<r  I  don’t  know,  sir,”  was  the  surly  reply,  hut  he 

is  my  foreman  and  I  won’t  go  away  until  he  tells  me 
to  ”  v 

“  Don’t  you  understand  that  I  have  full  control  of 
these  works?”  Fred  asked. 
a  Yes  sir.” 

“Then  you  get  away  from  here  and  be  quick  about 

ft,”  ordered  Fred.  __  ^ 

“No,  sir.  I’m  going  to  stay  here  until  Mr.  I  om- 

eroy  tells  me  to  leave. 

Fred  summoned  four  of  the  watchmen  and  order  ed 
them  to  take  him  away,  and  as  they  started  to  do 
so,  the  man  drew  a  revolver  and  threatened  to  shoot, 
hut  when  all  the  others  drew  guns  also  he  weakened, 
and  went  away  muttering  something  which  none  of 
the  others  could  hear. 

“Now,  men,”  said  Fred,  instructing  the  sentinels 
he  had  placed  on  post,  “if  anyone  attempts  to  enter 
this  building,  halt  him,  and  if  he  doesn’t  stop  and  go 
away,  arrest  him.  If  others  help  him  and  try  to  get 
in,  open  fire  on  them  just  as  long  as  you’ve  got  a  cart¬ 
ridge  left.  The  receiver  is  an  officer  of  the  court, 
hence  the  whole  State  is  at  the  back  of  him. 

With  that  Fred  and  Terry  returned  to  the  house  in 
time  for  supper.  Neither  Philips,  Bowman  nor 
Wilkes  were  at  the  table,  and  Fred  was  quick  to 
notice  that  fact.  After  supper  they  repaired  to  the 
parlor,  as  they  had  been  doing  every  evening  since 
their  arrival,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  the 


(C 
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Now,  see  here,  my  men,77  said  Fred,  “all  the 


power  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  at  the  back  of  the 

_  i  i  _ t  V.  ~wl  mon 
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receiver,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  the  man 


who  resists  or  interferes  with  the  receiver  or  an> 


of ! 
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liis  employees,  makes  himself  liable  to  arrest  and 
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two  daughters  of  the  house.  They  had  not  been 


there  more-  than  a  half  hour  when  Mrs.  Philips  came 
in  and  told  Fred  that  there  was  a  man  at  the  door 
asking  for  him.  Fred  arose  and  went  out  to  see  him. 
He  found  him  to  be  the  man  whom  he  had  left  on 

guard  with  Hogan  at  shop  No.  1. 

“Hogan  wishes  to  see  you,  sir,”  said  the  man. 

“  What  about  ?”  Fred  asked.  “  Have  they  had  any 

trouble  ?” 

“Not  yet,  sir,  but  it  looks  as  though  they  were 
going  to  have.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  go  with  you,”  and  he  stepped 
back  into  the  parlor  and  beckoned  to  Terry. 

Both  excused  themselves  to  the  two  sisters,  put  on 
their  hats  and  left  the  house  with  the  watchman. 
When  they  reached  shop  No.  1  they  found  all  five 
of  Pomeroy’s  watchmen  there,  talking  with  Hogan  in 

a  very  threatening  way. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  Hogan  ?”  Fred  asked. 
“There  is  no  trouble  yet,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “but 
these  men  are  trying  to  make  some,  because  they 
think  their  jobs  have  been  taken  away  from  them.” 


punishment.  I  told  each  one  of  you  that  your  pay..  }  ' 
would  go  on  just  the  same,  whether  you  were  on  your  f 
post  or  not.  Now  kindly  explain  to  me  what  you  are  ;b 

kicking  about.”  ^ 

“  We  don’t  understand  it,  sir;  that  s  all,  said  on$-  ^ 

of  the  men.  .  if.  " 

“  That  is  no  concern  of  yours.  It  isn  t  at  allneces-j*  _ 

sary  for  me  to  explain  why  I  do  thi^or  that,  and  if 
you  don’t  go  away  I  will  cut  off  your  $8y  and  see  that 
you  are  blacklisted  and  never  again  find  employment  t 
in  these  mills.  Now  take  your  choice. 

The  men  were  dumfounded  at  his  firmness,  and  for 
a  minute  or  two  made  no  reply.  Then  Hogan  spoke  j 

up,  saying :  ,  ,  .  J  P- 

“Go  away,  boys  !  You’ll  only  get  the  worst  of  it  i 

if  you  make  trouble.  The  boss  says  your  pay  will  gf  jj- 

on  just  the  same,  and  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  wit  I 

that.”  \  §  II 

“  All  right.  Come  on,  Bill !”  said  one  of  the  me.,,  i  jjjf 
and  the  party  turned  on  their  heels  and  walked  away.  ( 

“  Now,  Hogan,”  said  Fred,  “  Terry  and  I  are  lefarrr 
ing  to  spend  part  of  the  night  here  with  you  fellojno  bn 
just  to  see  what  turns  up.  Things  haven’t  been  You  c 
ing  on  right  here,  but  I’m  going  to  see  that  tfceyjUich 

hereafter.”  . 

“  Some  of  the  men  are  very  much  excited,  sir.  )0  yC_ 

“Yes,  I  know.  But  they  shouldn’t  be.”  And  wrQat  t 
that  Fred  and  Terry  took  seats  on  a  bench  which  hjt  bo 
been  placed  on  the  outside  by  the  door,  and  talkede  (i0 
low  tones  with  the  men  for  some  time.  As  they  iin.”  \ 
there  they  noticed  a  number  of  workingmen  come  jew  Uf 
as  if  to  see  who  the  watchmen  were  that  had  bfrepealr 
placed  there,  and  then  passed  on  from  shop  to  slpsp  hi 
having  little  to  say  and  making  no  comments  jinks 

Terry  or  Fred  could  hear.  t  cot 

Hours  passed,  and  the  meeting  of  the  conspirator^ < 
which  had  been  appointed  to  take  place  in  shop  N<^ 
was  held  in  Philips’  store,  but  of  that  fact  both  Fn^»b^ 
and  Terry  were  utterly  ignorant.  They  saw,  h<* 


Fred  nor  Terry  could  see  in  the  dark 

“  I  guess  we  balked  that  game,”  said  Fred  to  Tettl(i 
when  they  were  up  in  their  room. 

“Yes,  for  the  present,  at  any 
Terry. 

“I’m  satisfied,  though,  that  the  crowd  we 


rate, 


?  j 


od  it 
assei  hak-j 

ij 

j_  ...  - — ■--- — ,  - 1 

coming  out  of  the  store  just  now  is  the  gang  that^Y 

are  after.”  his,  » 

“Yes,  and  I’m  satisfied  furthermore  that  the;  lerg/ 
tend  to  put  us  out  of  the  way,  if  they  can  get  a  chv  y  V 
to  do  so  with  safety  to  themselves.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  how  that  would  better  mattoV 
with  them,”  remarked  Fred,  “for  1  have  already  re 
ported  to  father  what  I've  found  out,  and  in  case  At 
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^  pur  taking  off,  an  investigation  would  follow  that 
r  would  give  the  whole  thing  away.” 

t  *  *  rhi!t  S  a11  ri*ht””  iaughed  Terry,  “but  we 

H'vouJdn  \  be  'vay  concerned  in  what  happens  after 

we  are  planted.” 

*  ‘Well,  we’re  not  planted  yet,  old  man.” 

“  No,  and  I  don't  wish  to  be.” 

-  How  well  you  express  my  sentiments,”  laughed 
Fied.  threat  minds  run  in  the  same  channel  ” 

^  -Sometimes,  but  not  always,”  and  Terry  shook 
*is  head.  Me  want  to  see  to  it,  that  the  channel 
^sn  t  lead  to  a  hole  in  the  ground.  To  save  them¬ 
selves  these  follows  wouldn't  hesitate  to  slug  us,  and 

r  had  d0ne  so  theT  coukl  easily  empty  one 
Vshop  ol  goods  to  fill  up  the  list  in  the  other  and  set 

j^Kie  empty  building  on  fire  claiming  that  everything 
gras  all  right;  that  the  goods  were  destroyed  in  the 
^fire,  and  they  would  all  escape  scot  free.” 

Hanged  if  I  don  t  think  that  is  their  game,  Terry 
returned  Fred,  -and  that’s  why  I’ve  doubled  the 
■patch  at  the  mills  ;  but  I  don’t  think  they  would  re- 

gsort  to-  murder  until  all  their  other  schemes  had 

failed.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


v 


[AT  THE  FOREMAN  SAID  TO  FRED  AND  THE  STORY 

HOGAN  TOLD. 


The  boys  were  out  by  sunrise  the  next  morning, 
jid  found  the  \\  atchmen  at  their  posts.  They  went 
m  shop  to  shop,  and  inquired  of  each  man  what 
d  happened  during  the  night,  and  learned  that  a 
at  many  workmen  had  come  by,  talked  with  them, 
X  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  guards  being 
nged.  Some  of  them  were  quite  abusive. 

Did  you  see  anything  of  Pomero}^  ?”  Fred  asked 
_^ne  of  the  watchmen. 

sir.”  And  on  inquiry  he  learned  that  none 
;  x1ie  watchmen  had  seen  the  foreman. 

JhThen  they  were  relieved  by  the  day  watch,  Hogan 
KiWed  aside  with  Fred  and  told  him  that  during  the 
*%ebt  Mr.  Philips  had  come  up  to  him  and  asked  him 
rpme  to  his  office  after  breakfast,  -  and  I  told  him 
jk,  he  added,  -  but  I  thought  I  had  better  tell 
Labout  it.” 

That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  -  Go  and  see  him  and 


|r  what  he  has  to  say,  and  then  report  to  me  just 
it  he  said  to  you,  but  be  sure  3am  don’t  let  him 
w  that  I  have  advised  you  to  see  him,  nor  let  him 
w  that  you  intended  to  say  an}Thing  to  me  about 
Jj;alk  with  3*ou.  You  see,  Hogan,”  continued  Fred, 
t^ere  are  a  lot  of  these  fellows  working  to  ruin  the 
>an y,  swindle  the  creditors  and  therefore  make  it 
(ossible  for  the  mills  ever  to  be  opened  again.  Of 
irse,  that  will  mean  the  utter  ruin  of  all  you  work- 
;men  here.” 

-  Y'cs,  sir,  it  would,”  said  Hogan. 

C^Now  I  don’t  know  anything  about  you,  Mr.  Ho¬ 


gan,  but  3-ou’ve  got  the  face  of  a  brave,  honest  man, 
and  I  m  going*  to  trust  37ou  farther  than  anj7  man  I’ve 
seen  since  I  came  here,  and  if  37ou  stick  to  me  right 
through  it  all  I  will  see  to  it  that  when  the  trouble  is 
over  you  have  as  good  a  place  in  the  mill  as  the 
best  paid  hand  among  the  hundreds.” 

-  I'll  stand  by  you  to  the  death,  sir,”  said  Hogan. 

-  All  right.  I  will  now  explain  , further  to  37ou. 
Do  you  notice  that  I  instructed  you  to  get  no  man 

as  watchman  but  those  whose  credit  had  been  refused 
in  the  store?” 

-Yes,  sir.” 

And  37ou  noticed  furthermore  that  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  men  can  go  in  the  store  and  get  all  the 
goods  they  want,  haven’t  3*ou  ?” 

-Yes,  sir,  and  that’s  what  puzzled  me.” 

-Well,  when  you  understand  it,  it  won’t  puzzle 
you  any  more.  You  notice  that  all  the  watchmen 
that  Pomeroy  appointed  have  credit  at  the  store  ?” 
-Yes,  sir.” 

-Well,  those  watchmen  have  been  letting  goods  go 
out  of  the  shop  at  night  that  were  carried  to  Philips’ 
store,  and  that  s  why  those  men  can  get  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  they  want.” 

-  Thunder  and  lightning,  boss,  is  that  so  ?” 

-  Yes.  I  dropped  on  to  it  inside  of  three  da37s  after 
I  came  here.  I’m  only  a  boy,  but  I  can  see  some 
things  that  a  blind  man  can’t.  You  must  not  repeat 
anything  that  I  have  told  you,  but  learn  all  you  can 
from  hearing  the  men  talk  and  keep  me  posted,  and 
when  the  time  comes,  which  I  hope  will  be  in  a  few 
days,  when  I  will  have  all  the  proof  that  I  need,  I 
will  have  the  whole  gang  of  them  scooped.  Now,  go 
home,  get  your  breakfast,  and  then  return  to  'the 
store  To  meet  Philips.” 

Hogan  went  on  home,  whilst  Fred  and  Terrv  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house  for  their  breakfast.  They  found 
Philips  and  the  two  bookkeepers  at  the  table,  and  no¬ 
ticed  that  their  faces  betrayed  loss  of  sleep.  After 
breakfast  they  went  over  to  the  post  office,  got  the 
New  York  papers,  returned  to  their  rooms  and  sat 
down  to  read  them.  A  couple  of  hours  later  the37 
strolled  out  and  went  over  to  the  store.  Just  as  they 
entered  they  saw  Hogan  leave.  A  little  later  Pom¬ 
eroy  came  in  and  went  into  the  private  office  of  the 
storekeeper,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

Anxious  to  hear  Hogan’s  report,  Fred  and  Terry 
went  out  and  walked  around  for  over  a  half  hour  look¬ 
ing  for  him.  They  failed  to  find  him  and  finally  sent 
one  of  the  watchmen  to  hunt  hini’up.  They  found  that 
he  had  returned  to  his  home  to  sleep  for  the  day. 

-By  George,  Terry,  I  don’t  like  that,”  Fred  re¬ 
marked.  -  It  looks  as  though  Philips  had  won  him 
over  and  he  was  tidying  to  keep  out  of  our  wa37.  If  I 
can  t  trust  that  fellow,  I  don’t  know  whom  we  could  ” 

-That’s  the  trouble,”  remarked  Teiay.  -You 
don’t  know  whom  to  trust.” 

A  half  hour  later ,  however,  they  were  met  b37  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  who  looked 
shyly  up  at  Fred,  and  said  : 

-  Father  wishes  to  see  you,  sir.  ” 
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“Who  is  your  father?”  Fred  asked. 

“Mr.  Hogan,  sir.” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  Where  is  he  ?” 

“He’s  up  at  the  house,  sir.” 

t(  And  does  he  want  me  to  go  up  there  to  see  him  ?” 
“Yes,  sir.” 

“Oh,  that  won’t  do,”  said  Fred.  “Tell  him  to 
come  down  to.  No.  1  and  I’ll  see  him  there.” 

The  girl  went  away,  whilst  Fred  and  Terry  repaired 
to  shop  No.  1,  and  waited  to  see  if  Hogan  would  show 
up.  They  were  about  to  give  up  waiting  for  him 
when  they  saw  him  coming. 

“Come  upstairs,  Hogan,”  said  Fred,  and  the  big 
fellow  entered  the  building. 

“  Don’t  let  anybody  else  in,”  said  Fred  to  the  watch¬ 
man  at  the  door,  as  he  and  Terry  turned  and  fol¬ 
lowed  Hogan  up  the  stairway  to  the  second  floor. 

“  You  see,  Hogan,”  said  Fred,  “  had  I  gone  up  to 
your  house  everybody  would  have  been  talking  about 
it  and  wondering  what  it  meant,  so  I  thought  it  best 
for  you  to  come  down  here.” 

“  I  never  thought  of  that,  sir,”  replied  Hogan.  “  I 
wanted  to  meet  you  where  we  could  talk  without  be¬ 
ing  seen  or  overheard.” 

“Yes,  but  had  I  gone  there  it  would  have  set  them 
all  to  talking.  Nobody  can  overhear  us  here,  so  you 
can  speak  with  perfect  safety.  What  did  Philips  want 
with  you  ?” 

“He  first  asked  me  why  you  had  put  me  on  duty  as 
a  watchman  and  what  instructions  you  had  given  me, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  guessed  you  wanted  to  appoint 
your  own  watchmen,  and  that  all  the  instructions  you 
had  given  me  were  to  let  nobody  enter  the  building 
without  an  order  from  you.” 

“Well,  what  else?”  Fred  asked. 

“He  said  you  were  ruining  things  out  here,  and 
would  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  shop  from  be¬ 
ing  opened,  which  would  ruin  his  business  as  well  as 
that  of  all  the  workmen,  and  that  he  was  doing  his 
best  to  make  it  possible  for  the  shops  to  be  opened  at 
an  early  day.  He  stated  that  the  company  claimed 
to  owe  a  great  deal  more  than  they  really  did,  and 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  big  game  of  steal  on  the  part  of  creditors  and  the 
receiver  alike.” 

“Great  Scott !  Did  he  tell  you  that  ?” 

“Yes,  sir;  and  more,  too.  He  offered  to  let  me 
have  all  the  provisions  my  family  wanted  until  the 
shops  opened  again,  if  I  would  pretend  to  obey  all 
your  orders  and  yet  let  the  foreman  and  his  men  go 
into  the  shops  at  night  and  shift  the  goods  as  he 
thought  best,  and  I  told  him  that  I  didn’t  wish  to  get 
into  any  trouble.  But  he  said  I  wouldn’t  have  any 
trouble  at  all,  and  that  he  would  be  responsible  for 
whatever  happened.” 

“What  did  you  say  to  that?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  told  him  I’d  think  about  it  and  let  him  know 
before  I  went  on  guard  again  to-night.” 

“Do  you  think  he  is  going  to  see  the  other  watch- 
unen  ?” 
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“  No,  sir.  He  wants  me  to  see  them  and  fix  the  1 
matter  up  for  him.” 

“Well,  now,  look  here,  Hogan,  the  whole  gang  wilH 
land  in  the  penitentiary.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ' 
Go  with  them  or  stay  out?” 

“Lord  bless  you,  sir,  I’m  going  to  stay  out  ?” 

“Very  well,  then,  it  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  you 
in  the  end.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  other  watchmen 
and  see  that  they  stick  true  to  you  and  me.  Now  •  r_ 
you’d  better  return  home  and  get  your  sleep.” 

Hogan  slipped  away  from  the  shop  and  returned 
to  his  home,  whilst  Fred  remained  fully  a  half  hour”', 
longer  in  the  building,  as  though  looking  around 
among  the  goods,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.' 
When  he  went  downstairs  he  found  Terry  talking, 
with  the  watchman  there  in  a  pleasant  sort  of  way. 
They  then  strolled  around  among  the  other  build¬ 
ings,  finally  fetching  up  in  the  one  where  contract 
work  was  still  going  on.  They  nodded  to  every  work¬ 
man  who  looked  at  them,  speaking  pleasantly  to  sev¬ 
eral,  and  finally  passed  into  the  business  office  of  the 
building,  where  Winters  had  control.  Winters  greeted 
them  cordially  and  asked  Fred  what  he  could  do  for 
lii  in,  ft 

“  Nothing  at  all,  thank  you.  We  are  just  strolling 
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around,  keeping  an  eye  on  things,  i  ou  are  pleasa.  <  ^ 

]y  fixed  here.” 
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Oh,  yes,  everything  goes  on  like  clockwork,”  yhicp 
plied  the  bookkeeper.  “We  have  been  expecting  y  atior 
down  at  the  house  for  several  evenings.”  A  (  y 

“  Thank  you.  I  haven’t  had  time  to  get  down  theYj^ 
yet.”  '■IT  K 


b< 


“  My  wife  and  daughter  have  heard  that  both  ^  c}0. 
you  are  fine  musicians,  and  are  quite  anxious  to  her  p,” 
you  sing  and  play.  Why  can’t  you  come  down  te  jj 
evening,  both  of  you  ?”  bbpe;. 

“Iam  afraid  we  can’t  do  so  to-night,  sir,”  slpp  H 
swered  Fred,  “  but  if  we  can  get  matters  shaped*  t*ks 
suit  us  we  might  do  so  to-morrow  evening.”  ^  r  .  c c 
“Then  we  will  look  for  you,”  said  Winters,  tofiii 
“  Oh,  I  don’t  say  positively  that  we  can  come,  bfcv 
if  we  can,  we  will;”  and  after  a  little  more  talk  thFi/hr. 
passed  out  of  the  office  and  made  their  way  back  h<* 
wards  the  store.  As  they  [passed  shop  No.  3,  Ordfirs 
stopped  and  went  in  and  found  that  there  was  neaw 
bale  or  box  of  goods  in  either  the  second  or  tliei 
stories. 


“By  George,  Terry,  they’ve  cleaned  it  out,  hav<Te. 
they  ?” 
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It  seems  so,”  assented  Terry. 

“  Where  in  thunder  have  they  placed  the  goods 
“  Oh,  I  guess  they’ve  been  placed  in  the  other  bte  ^ 
ings,  so  as  to  make  the  list  tally.  You  see  if  theyliaV^' 
burn  this  shop  down  they  can  say  that  all  the  gooi 
it  were  destroyed,  and  we’ll  have  no  proof  to  the  ll0- irs 
trary.  I’m  going  to  put  ten  men  around  this  buiitNc^ 
to-night  as  a  guard,”  and  with  that  the}'  passed  c 

without  saying  anything  to  the  watchman  down  Mt0 
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the  door. 
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Before  reaching  the  store  they  met  Pomeroy 
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his  hat  otI  wlth  a11  ‘he  obsequiousness  of  a 

lackey. 

kedhTmare  thin“S  S'°illS'  now>  pemeroy  ?”  Fred 

r.n  trying  to  do  just  as  you  told  me  to,  sir  ” 

‘‘ Aou  haven  t  given  the  thing  away,  have  you  ?” 

'  tr’n  ’  aVOn  1  saul  «  "-ord  to  one  of  them  » 

J  Well  see  that  you  don’t.  Keep  your  word  with 

me  and  1 11  keep  mine  with  you.  1  notice  that  there 
.  isn  t  a  single  bale  or  box  of  goods  in  No.  3.” 
gP No,  sir;  they’ve  all  been  moved.” 

“  \Yhen  was  it  done  ?” 

“ Night  before  last,  sir.” 

|Then  how  many  men  are  engaged  in  this  thing, 

There  s  about  twenty  of  them,  sir.” 

“  Who  first  started  it  ?” 

.M^terT”  kn°W  Whether  it  was  Mr.  Philips  or  Mr. 

B?  Yell,  no  matter,  there  won’t  be  any  more  shift- 
goods.  I’ll  let  you  know  in  time  when  you  can 
gret  away,  and  Twill  see  to  it  that  no  effort  is  made  to 
PRtch  you  if  you  keep  faith  with  me.” 

^:A11  right,  sir.ty  And  the  foreman  passed  on,  go- 
down  to  the  shop  where  the  contract  work  was 
ig  on,  whilst  Fred  and  Terry  strolled  on  up  to  the 
e,  whicn  they  entered  and  made  a  little  purchase, 
rxst  chatting  with  several  of  the  men.  On  meeting 
.  Philips  there  the  latter  greeted  Fred  very  pleas- 
tly  and  asked  if  he  could  do  anything  for  him. 

“No,  sir;  we’re  just  strolling  around,  seeking 
om  we  may  devour.” 

f  Don’t  you  get  enough  to  devour  over  at  the 
’se?”  the  storekeeper  asked,  smilingly. 

Oh,  yes,  and  what  we  get  is  good,  too. 
ijWell,  that  s  more  than  we  get,”  remarked  a 
workingman  standing  a  few  feet  away. 

"hat’s  ti  e  matter  with  you?’'  asked  Fred, 
e’ve  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house,  sir,”  answered 
jsiman  piomptty.  “TYe  had  nothing  but  dry  bread 
tbreakfast.” 

That’s  all  we  had,”  put  in  another. 

[pyWe  had  nothing  but  one  potato  apiece,”  put  in  a 
and  before  Fred  could  utter  another  word,  some 
pnv  or  ten  of  them  had  put  up  the  same  story, 
k,  ’y  George,  my  men  !”  said  Fred,  shaking  hands 
them,  “  I  hope  this  thing  won’t  last  much  longer. 

M  for  each  one  of  you,  because,  as  I  said  to  you,  a 
is  a  man  whether  he  has  much  or  little.” 
en  he  turned  to  Philips,  saying: 

»et  each  one  of  these  men  have  a  twenty-five  pound 
of  flour  and  a  ten  pound  piece  of  meat,  and  I’ll 
or  it  on  the  spot.” 

11  right,”  said  Mr.  Philips,  turning  to  one  of  his 


stand  that  I  am  your  friend,  and  that  the  mills  are 
going  to  be  opened  just  as  soon  as  possible.” 

. ,  111011  shouldered  their  sacks  of  flour  and  pieces 

ol  bacon,  and  actually  ran  home  with  them,  that  their 
starving  loved  ones  might  have  something  with  which 
to  appease  their  hunger. 

”  I  would  feed  them  myself,”  said  Philips  to  Fred, 

but  I  can’t  stand  the  strain.  There  are  too  many 
of  them.”  J 

“Yes,  lean  understand  that,”  Fred  replied.  “  I 
couldn’t  stand  the  strain  myself  to  feed  all  of  them 
but  when  I  see  a  man  hungry  I  can’t  help  dividing' 
with  him  what  little  I  may  have.” 

‘Mt  speaks  well  for  you,  sir,”  remarked  Philips, 

but  in  less  than  five  minutes  there  will  be  two  or 
three  hundred  men  here  just  as  hungry  as  were 
those  who  have  just  gone  out,  all  clamoring  for 
flour  and  bacon,  too.” 

“Then  let  me  pay  the  bill,”  replied  Fred,  “and 
get  out  before  they  catch  me  here.” 

The  clerk  told  him  what  the  amount  was,  and  he 
paid  it,  after  which  he  and  Terry  slipped  out  of  the 
door  and  hurried  away  over  to  the  house. 


CHAPTER  X. 


“  IT  WAS  THE  CLOSEST  CALL  I  EVER  HAD  IN  MY  LIFE. 
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he  men  jumped  at  Fred,  some  shaking  his  hands 
nd  showering  “  God  bless  you  !”  upon  him,  whilst 
vt  of  them  actually  hugged  him  in  his  joy  and  burst 


tears. 


u  r 


That’s  all  right,  my  men;  I  want  you  to  under- 


It  turned  out  just  as  Philips  said,  that  a  crowd  of 
men  would  rush  to  the  store  in  the  hope  that  they  too 
would  be  supplied  with  flour  and  bacon,  and  there  was 
great  disappointment  among  them  when  they  learned 
that  none  was  being  distributed.  They  were  told  that 
young  Fearnot  had  given  a  sack  of  flour  and  a  few 
pounds  of  bacon  to  some  eight  or  ten  men.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  wondered  why  he  had  given  to  a  few 
and  left  the  others  to  go  hungry ;  they  talked  about 
it  as  though  they  thought  he  had  been  showing  favor¬ 
itism,  which  is  a  thing  that  workingmen  cannot  well 
stand.  Neither  Mr.  Philips  nor  any  of  his  clerks  took 
the  trouble  to  explain  to  them  how  it  came  about,  so 
they  laid  in  wait  for  him  for  several  hours,  during 
which  time  Fred  and  Terry  remained  in  their  room 

whence  they  could  look  from  their  window  and  see 
them . 

I  m  sorry  for  those  fellows,  Terry,  ”  Fred  re¬ 
marked,  “for  their  families  certainly  must  be  hun- 
gry  when  men  act  that  way.  I’ve  heard  it  said 
that  a  hungry  stomach  knows  no  law,  and  one  can 
hardly  blame  hungry  men  when  they  take  the  law 
in  their  own  hands  sometimes  in  order  to  save 
themselves  from  starving  to  death.” 

“That’s  so,”  assented  Terry,  “and  in  this  case 
they  will  be  starving  right  in  the  face  of  plenty  for 
there  are  provisions  enough  in  that  store  out'there 
to  feed  every  family  in  the  place  for  a  month.” 

“  Yes;  I  think  so,  too,”  returned  Fred,  “but  before 
they  get  any  of  it  they  will  have  to  pay  for  it,  for 

I  lnhps  has  none  of  the  bowels  of  compassion  in  his 
make-up.” 
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They  never  left  the  house  again  until  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  then  they  merely  went  over  to  the  post  office 
for  their  mail,  after  which  they  returned  to  their 
room,  where  Fred  wrote  out  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  situation  to  send  to  his  father.  He  had  reported 
every  day  and  had  received  daily  advices  from  Judge 
Fearnot,  who  was  waiting  for  him  to  gather  positive 
proof  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  suspicion  of  the 
stealing  that  was  going  on.  A  little  before  sunset 
they  went  out  again  and  met  Hogan,  who  was  on  the 
lookout  for  his  watchmen. 

“Now,  Hogan,”  said  Fred  to  the  big  fellow,  “I 
want  a  guard  of  ten  men  to-night  placed  around 
No.  3,  which  is  entirely  empty  except  the  machinery 
on  the  first  floor,  to  see  that  nobody  enters  it.” 

Hogan  was  very  much  astonished  that  a  guard 
of  such  numbers  should  be  wanted  around  an  empty 
building,  and  he  couldn’t  refrain  from  asking  Fred 
about  it.  • 

“  I’m  afraid  of  a  fire  in  that  building  to-night,” 
Fred  explained,  “and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  fire  it  at  one  end  while  the  watchmen  were  at 
the  other.” 

“All  right,  sir.  I’ll  instruct  them  to  let  no  one 
come  about  the  mill.” 

“  That’s  it.  Make  them  keep  away,  and  if  they  ask 
any  questions,  tell  them  it’s  simply  orders.” 

Hogan  then  went  away  to  get  the  surplus  watch¬ 
men  to  station  around  No.  3,  whilst  Fred  and  Terry 
visited  the  other  shops  to  see  that  the  watchmen  were 
at  their  posts.  They  found  them  all  in  their  places 
and  told  each  one  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  as  they  were 
guarding  a  great  deal  of  property  belonging  to  other 
people,  after  which  they  passed  the  store  and  re¬ 
turned  to  their  boarding  house  in  time  for  supper. 
After  supper  the  two  repaired  to  the  parlor,  as  usual, 
but  found  that  neither  the  two  bookkeepers  nor  the 
sisters  put  in  an  appearance. 

“I  guess  they  don’t  care  to  have  an}r  music  to¬ 
night,”  Fred  remarked. 

“  It  looks  that  way,”  returned  Terry.  “Suppose 
we  go  out  and  sit  on  the  porch,”  and  they  went  out 
and  seated  themselves  in  a  couple  of  armchairs,  and 
sat  there  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  a  man  came  up  and 
asked  if  Mr.  Fearnot  was  in. 

“Yes,”  replied  Fred  ;  “that’s  my  name.” 

“  Here’s  a  note  for  jmu,  sir,”  and  he  handed  Freda 
slip  of  folded  paper  as  he  spoke,  and  the  latter  went  into 
the  house  to  read  it  by  light  of  the  lamp.  It  proved  to 
be  a  note  from  Winters,  asking  Fred,  if  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  do  so,  to  come  around  to  his  house  that 
evening,  as  there  were  some  visitors  in  who  were  fond 
of  music,  and  would  like  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

After  reading  the  note,  Fred  called  Terry  inside 
and  showed  it  to  him.  Terry  read  it  and  asked  : 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  our  going  down. 
We  needn’t  stay  very  long.” 

“  All  right,”  remarked  Fred,  putting  the  note  in 
his  pocket  and  starting  upstairs,  where  he  intended 
to  make  a  change  of  dress  before  going. 

The  man  who  brought  the  note  called  to  him  : 
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“Is  there  any  answer  to  go  back,  sir?” 

“Yes,”  Fred  replied,  “tell  them  we’ll  be  down, 
there  as  soon  as  we  can.” 

The  man  turned  away  and  disappeared  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  whilst  Terry  and  Fred  went  up  to  the  room  and 
put  on  their  best  suits  of  clothes,  after  which  they 
passed  down  and  out  of  the  house. 

“Suppose  we  go  by  the  mills,”  suggested  Fred,  * 
“and  see  the  men  there.” 

“  All  right,”  assented  Terry,  and  they  made  their ^ 
way  over  to  No.  1,  where  they  found  the  two  watch¬ 
men  seated  by  the  door  smoking  their  pipes.  Fron^ 
there  they  went  to  No.  2,  and  thence  to  No.  3,  where 
they  found  the  ten  men  stationed  around  the  building-', 
just  as  Fred  had  ordered.  Hogan  himself  was  there, 
and  Fred  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any  men  about  the 
yard. 

“Not  one,  sir,”  he  replied,  “while  there  wefm  to  be 
good  many  of  them  about  last  night.” 

“Well,  we  are  going  down  the  road  to  call  onsked. 
Winters’  family,  and  we  will  be  back  this  way  a, -the 
inside  of  an  hour,  perhaps.”  cojnparv 

“Do you  know  the  way  down  there ?”  Hogan  asked,  j  , 

“I  haven’t  been  there,”  replied  Fr£d,  “but  IflA**a^ 
seen  the  house  from  a  distance  and  the  road  goes  I1  no  L 

n.”  1 Tou 

“  Oh,  then  you  can  find  it,”  said  Hogan.  \  ''  ^lc'‘ 

“Oh,  yes;  no  trouble  about  that,  I  guess/’  V?  u  -ipj 

They  then  left  No.  3  and  passed  on  beyond  tl?  J 
workshops  where  the  contract  work  was  going  oiu  ^a 
and  soon  crossed  the  line  of  the  company’s  propert  us  b 
They  walked  arm  in  arm  along  the  road,  on  one  siy'f  ° 
of  which  was  a  steep,  rugged  hill,  and  on  the  othfain* 
quite  a  heavy  piece  of  woods.  They  came  to  a  be'^neu 
in  the  road,  from  which  the}"  could  see  the  light^b  lePe 
the  window  of  the  Winters  cottage.  A  few  ih'rasP  J 
ments  later  they  heard  a  rush  from  the  woo/  ,aui^s 
their  left,  and  the  next  instant  found  themselv*fc£f’"x  cc 
rounded  by  a  dozen  or  more  men,  whose  faces  tll^0  v11 
could  not  see  on  account  of  the  darkness.  It  was  Y 


■N 

dark,  in  fact,  that  four  or  five  of  the  men  ran  agair  f — 
them  with  such  force  as  to  separate  them  from  ePu>  j 
other.  jP°rf 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  darted  to  one  side  and  pluir e(^T  er 
into  the  bushes  where  he  stopped  and  stood  still,  Tr  1  ni> 
dering  what  had  become  of  Terry.  He  heard  a  sir  ^  j 
sharp  scuffle  and  several  blows  and  a  groan.  \  r  j 
“That  settled  him,”  he  heard  one  man  saw  “ lr00  '  *  * 
bring  him  along  quick!”  And  he  heard  the  p  e  a' 

move  away  along  the  road  in  the  direction  o| 

Winters  cottage.  I  1 manjiis: 

He  listened  for  several  minutes,  until  the  sourj! 
their  footsteps  died  away.  Then  he  stepped  out|v 
the  road  again,  and  called  softly  : 

“Terry!  Terry!”  but  could  get  no  answer, 
started  back  up  the  road  towards  the  mills,  wonde 
ing  if  any  harm  had  happened  to  Terry. 

Suddenly  he  heard  footsteps  as  of  a  party  of  un 
coming  towards  him,  and  he  darted  into  the  woeffl  \ 


on  the  roadside  to  avoid  meeting  them, 
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&  7 1  S“ess  they’ve  got  them  this  time,”  he  heard  a 


voice  m  the  party  say. 

Oh,  yes,  if  the  first  party  didn’t  catch  them  we 
another,  as  they  passed  on  down  the 


O' 


The  next  moment  Fred  heard  footsteps  comin 
f  ,!'om  otl'er  direction  as  of  men  running',  and  when 
■  two  parties  met  there  were  excited  voices,  as  of 
ten  in  angry  altercation. 

i“  r°u  blundered  like  a  lot  of  fools,”  he  heard  a 

oice  say. 


had  to  take  chances  in  the  dark,  sir,”  re- 

lrned  'another. 


then,  they  must  be  in  the  woods  near  here 

;11ere'  so  sPl*ead  out  on  botli  sides  ;  you’ve  made 

>ad  job  of  it.” 

Jffi$heard  the  men  moving*  about,  some  on  the 
the  others  on  the  left  of  the  road  in  the 
■fl  where  a  man  couldn’t  see  his  hand  before  his 
*.  ^  de  reasoned  to  himself  that  it  was  no  place 
Kp^f  he  wanted  to  live  much  longer.  Suddenly 
^  ^  himself  surrounded  by  three  or  four,  and  it 

--'though  they  would  run  up  against  him  in 
of  all  his  efforts  to  dodg*e  them. 

^ick  as  a  flash  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
Lo'nself  of  his  ventriloquial  powers;  he  threw  his 
to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  it  was  heard 


Here  he  is  !  Here  he  is  !  I’ve  got  him  !” 
hen  followed  another  voice  a  good  deal  like  his 
natural  tone,  calling  out: 

Hands  off,  sir,  stand  back  !” 
hat  caused  a  rush  from  the  others  in  the  direction 
[he  voices,  and  he  was  relieved  of  the  presence  of 
bree  or  four  men  whom  he  had  run  up  against. 
iVhere  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  ?”  he  heard  several  of 
sk. 

k*e  !  Back  here  !”  and  he  threw  his  voice  some 
beyond  them  farther  down  the  road,  and 
ade  a  rush  in  that  direction,  going  still  further 
from  him. 

tdialf  minute  later  his  voice  was  heard  almost  up 
je  hilltop,  at  least  fifty  feet  above  the  road,  say- 


m 


c. 


ou  haven’t  got  me  yet,  ymu  scoundrels  !” 
Tdition  !”  herheard  a  man  exclaim;  “  he’s  got 
[from  us  !  Empty  your  revolvers  at  him  !”  and 
|xt  instant  the  flash  of  a  dozen  revolvers  was 
[n  the  road,  and  the  bullets  whistled  up  the  hill- 


from  them.  It  was  a  narrow  escape  for  me  and  I 
hope  he  has  done  as  well  as  I  have.” 

He  then  turned  and  hurried  on  in  the  direction  of 
the  mills  to  strike  No.  3  and  let  Hogan  there  know 
what  had  happened.  On  reaching  the  corner  of  tin' 
lower  shop  he  saw  three  men  standing  there,  one  of 
whom  called  to  him  : 

“  What  was  the  shooting  about  down  the  road  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  replied,  in  a  changed  tone  of 
voice,  to  avoid  being  recognized. 

“  Anybody  hurt  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  and  he  kept  on,  with  his  hand  on 
his  revolver,  ready  for  instant  use. 

As  he  approached  No.  3  a  voice  called  to  him  to 
halt,  and  he  stopped  instantly,  whilst  the  same  voice 
asked  : 

“Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  here  ?” 

“I  want  to  see  Tom  Hogan,”  he  replied. 

“Here,  Hogan,”  called  a  man,  and  Hogan  came 
around  from  the  other  side  of  the  building,  asking  as  he 
came  up : 

“  What  is  it  ?” 

Fred  recognized  his  voice  and  called  out : 

“It’s  me,  Hogan,”  and  walked  up  to  him.  “  Have 
3rou  seen  anything  of  Terry  ?” 

“No,  sir,  he  went  away  with  you,  didn’t  he?” 

“Yes,  but  we  were  fired  on  from  the  roadside  by  a 
gang  of  men,  and  became  separated  in  the  dark.” 

“Good  Heavens!”  exclaimed  Hogan.  “Are  you 
hurt  ?” 

“No.  Not  a  scratch,  but  it  was  the  closest  call  I 
ever  had  in  my  life.” 

“  Who  can  they  be,  sir?”  Hogan  asked. 

That  s  more  than  I  can  say,  but  I’m  going  to 
stop  here  with  you  the  rest  of  the  night  to  see  what 
turns  up.” 

“All  right,  sir.  Glad  to  have  you  with  us.” 

They  started  around  to  the  front  of  the  shop,  when 
Fred  heard  Terry’s  voice  calling  out  : 

“Is  that  3mu  there,  Fred  ?” 

“Yes,  Terry.  Come  on.  Are  you  hurt  ?” 

“No.  I’m  all  right.” 

“Well,  so  am  I,”  and  the  two  boys  met  and  clasped 
each  other  s  hands,  as  thoug’h  they  had  been  parted 
for  years,  instead  of  a  brief  half  hour. 


one  of  the  men  produced  a  dark  lantern  and 

out  * 

►me  on,  men  !  Let’s  look  for  him  I”  and  they 
up  the  hillside. 

turned  and  ran  about  a  hundred  yards  up  the 
in  the  direction  of  the  mills,  where  he  stopped 
He  could  still  hear  the  voices  of  the  men  as 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  ATTACK  ON  THE  MILL,  AND  HOW  IT 

ENDED. 


relied  the  hillside  for  him. 
n’t  find  Terry  in  this  darkness,” 


he  muttered 


hrt 


self,  “so  1  may  as  well  go  on  back  to  the 


for  that  is  where  he  will  go  if  he  has  escaped 


“I  thought  they  had  you,  Terry!”  Fred  re¬ 
marked. 

I  thought  it  was  all  up  with  you,”  returned 
Terry.  “  How  did  yon  manage  to  get  away  from 
them  ?” 

“Oh,  they  ran  against  me  in  the  dark,  and  two 
or  three  of  us  went  down  together.  I  darted  away 
in  the  darkness,  and  thus  gave  them  the  slip.” 


'  ' 
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„  Whv  that’s  just  what  I  did,  and  after  they 
went  down  the  road  1  thought  I  heard  you  calling 
ty>p  but  wasn’t  sure  of  it. 

“I  did  call  you,  but  not  getting  any  answer,  I 
thought  that  perhaps  if  they  hadn’t  caught  3  011,  >ou 
?ould  make  your  way  back  up  here  the  first  thing, 

and  that’s  what  I  did/’  *  1  .  , 

« It  wasn’t  so  easy  for  me  to  do,  though  ”  explamed 
Terry,  “  as  I  ran  up  on  the  hillside  to  get  aw  a> 

them,  and  they  opened  fire  on  me.” 

<•  Oh  the  deuce.  Were  they  shooting  at  you. 
“Yes,  and  the  bullets  whistled  all  around  me. 
Somebody  close  by  me  drew  their  fire  by  «Ulmg  out : 

•  you  haven’t  got  me  yet,  you  scoundrels,  and  the 
next  moment  the  bullets  came  in  a  perfect  shower 
“Hogan,”  asked  Fred,  “who  do  you  think  those 

fellows  were  ?” 

«  The  Lord  only  knows,  sir,  I  don’t,”  returned  the 
Don’t"  you  think  they  were  some  of  Pomeroy’s 


“  If  you  don’t  come  out  we’ll  burn  you  out, 

a  voice. 

( 


”  cMm  * 


3 


1 1 


gan^-  ? 
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«  x  don’t  know  what  to  think,  sir. 

«  Go y  Fred,  I  hear  them  coming,”  said  Terry,  m- 
terrupting  him,  and  as  he  spoke  there  came  the  sound 
of  a  score  or  more  of  men  ..urrying  towards  the  build¬ 
ing  from  the  direction  oi  the  road  which  led  to  Win- 

ters’  house. 

“Now  men,”  said  Fred,  “  there  are  ten  of  you  and 
two  of  us,  which  makes  a  dozen.  Let’s  get  inside 
here  and  guard  the  door  and  windows.  If  any  man 
tries  to  come  in,  halt  him  and  order  him  back.  If  he 
refuses,  fire  on  him  ! 

“  All  right,  sir.  Come  inside,  men,”  ordered  Hogan, 
and  the  party  of  watchmen  rushed  inside  of  the  shop 
No  3  leaving  the  door  open.  A  couple  of  minutes 
later  ’the  party  of  men  whom  they  had  heard  advanc¬ 
ing  reached  the  door,  and  a  voice  called  out  to  those 

behind  him : 

“They  are  not  here, -men.  Come  on,”  and  they 
started  to  enter  the  building. 

“Halt  there!”  cried  Fred. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  returned  a  voice.  You 
fellows  must  go  away  from  here.  We’re  going  to  run 

this  thing  ourselves.”  ,, 

«  Get  out,”  returned  Fred,  “  or  we’ll  fire  on  you. 

“  Oh,  we  can  fire,  too,”  returned  the  voice. 

“All  right,  then,”  replied  Fred,  and  the  next  mo- 

ment  he  fired. 

A  man  reeled  backwards  and  fell  out  of  the  door 
where  he  was  caught  by  the  men  behind  lmn.  kred 
kept  on  firing  as  fast  as  he  could  pull  the  trigger. 
Some  three  or  four  scattering  shots  were  returned  by 
the  men  at  the  door,  after  which  they  retreated  to  a 
distance  of  some  fifty  feet  or  more  where  they 
halted. 

“  Hogan,  are  you  in  there  ?”  called  a  voice. 

“Don’t  answer  them,  Hogan,”  whispered  Fred. 
“Say,  Hogan,  come  out  here.  We  want  to  talk  to 

you,”  the  voice  called  again. 

Still  Hogan  observed  a  profound  silence. 


“Say,  Hogan,”  whispered  Fred,  “ask  that  fellow 
why  he  doesn’t  come  in  and  talk  to  you  here,  am 

he«  OhTyou  come  out  here.  We’re  all  your  friends,* 

returned  the  man.  „  d 

“1  don’t  know  whether  you  are  or  not,  replied 

Ho"'au.  “I  am  put  here  to  guard  this  building,  " 1  1 ,  - 

orders  not  to  let  anybody  come  in,  but  I’ll  let  you 

to  hear  what  you  want  to  say  to  me.”  *  T" 

“All  right,  I  will,  provided  you  11  let  me  c<?atch 

that’s  all  right.  Come  ahead,”  and  awhereV  mj 
or  two  later  a  man  appeared  at  the  door,  anni  ng  ■ 

“Where  are  you,  Tom?”  ,ut  tllo 

“Here I  am. 

“Well,  come  here.”  mtdTw 

Hogan  went  up  to  the  man  and  found  hVer<  10  °< 

one  of  Pomeroy’s  former  watchmen.  % 

“What  are  you  fellows  up  to  ?’  Hogan  aon  ’ 

“  Why,  we  are  trying  to  save  ourselves,  _  "  l|| 

explained.  “We  have  just  learned  that.a  fc 

of  soldiers  are  on  the  way  to  drive  everyone  of  ued. .  9 
of  our  homes  and  close  up  the  shops  permam* , 

We  want  to  take  possession  of  the  buildings  t ,  o. 
the  soldiers  get  here,  so  we  can  threaten  to  del  ’ 

all  the  goods  and  thus  prevent  them  from  dispose 'Inch 

in°*  our  families  of  their  homes.  . 

Fred  heard  every  word  of  the  story,  and  was?  m  y< 


tonished  at  the  ingenuity  of  it. 


msiieu.  CtiU  U1JA5  j  n  ,  V*ftf  -U_ 

“Who  brought  that  news  here?  he  called  oijj  c 

e  do 

“The  foreman  got  a  letter  to-night,  telling  <b 
about  it.  I  was  told  they  were  to  be  here  before., I-J'  ^ 

light.”  'rusiTh 

“  Is  Pomeroy  out  there  ?”  Fred  asked.  ;  f-  “ 

“  Yes  ”  for  the  man  did  not  recognize  Frefy  ^ 
at  all. 

“  Well,  let  him  come  here  and  tell  us  that  til30  T11) 

may  join  him.”  A  v'  \ 

“Say,  foreman,”  called  the  man,  “come  >,ir  ^ 
moment.”  And  Pomeroy  came  forward  and  ^ 

the  man  who  had  called  him.  He  repeated  the  lorprs 

that  the  other  had  just  told.  (e  Tr^ 

Fred  leveled  his  revolver  at  him  and  said  :  £re  PD 
“  Hands  up,  Pomeroy,  or  you  are  a  dead  mayith- 
“  With  an  exclamation  of  astonishment,  P< '  i  ^ 
wheeled  and  ran.  Terry  fired  and  he  fell  NJ0(3t  |fc 
groan.  The  other  man  attempted  to  fire  at  Frtje  to  v- 
Hogan  caught  him  by  the  wrist  just  in  time  j  3 
'  him,  as  the  bullet  knocked  Fred’s  hat  otf  of  hitman  ^ 
The  next  moment  Terry  gave  the  fellow  a  b|/ 
the  side  of  his  head  with  bis  revolver  that  k}hieli|^ 

him  senseless.  pi  ' 

“Drag  him  inside  and  disarm  him,  Hogan  1  V 

Fred,  and  the  next  moment  he  called  out  t0  ondiY.  ( 


in  front  of  the  building  :  N  I 

“Get  out  of  this  yard  now  in  one  minute^ 

Ace  on  you !”  _  .viMh 


l' 

“We  mn  fire,  too!”  came  back  fi 


oi 

wood 
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••Ail  right !  Here  goes!”  and  the  fusillade  be- 

ran. 

The  ten  watchmen  joined  in  with  him,  and  for 
at  one  minute  upwards  of  fifty  shots  were  ex- 
anged.  Then  the  party  disappeared  in  the  dark- 

ess. 

“^ow,  men,”  said  Fred  to  the  watchmen,  “go 
out  there  and  bring  Pomeroy  in.  I  hope  1  haven’t 

j-Sdlied  him.” 

Three  ol  them  went  out  where  Pomeroy  was  lying, 
groaning  as  though  in  great  pain. 

Sorry  you  are  hurt,  foreman,”  said  Hogan. 

ESg  "I  guess  I’m  done  for,”  was  the  reply. 

'•  Where  are  you  hit?” 

My  thigh  is  broken.” 

“That’s  bad;  we’ll  have  to  send  for  the  doctor.” 
E  One  of  the  men  took  the  revolver  from  the  fore¬ 
man’s  ^iand  and  put  it  in  his  own  pocket,  after  which 
.'they  Mfted  him  up  anti  conveyed  him  into  the  build¬ 
ing.  .By  that  time  men  began  running  up  from  the 
various:  cottages  on  the  hillside,  to  see  what  the  fir- 
ws^s  about,  and  soon  upwards  of  a  hundred  of 
hom  yd  surrounded  the  building.  Lights  were  pro¬ 
ved,  and  it  was  found  that  four  of  the  men  were  so 
y  wounded  they  couldn’t  get  away.  Excitement 
high  and  some  of  the  men  wanted  to  know  of 
ry,  whom  they  recognized  when  the  light  was  pro- 
ed,  why  their  fellow  workmen  had  been  shot  down, 
tead  of  answering  that  question,  Terry  replied  : 
Why  not  ask  your  fellow  workmen  who  were  shot 
r  they  are  here  at  midnight,  armed,  and  attack- 
the  watchmen  ?  When  they  have  explained,  then 
nay  have  something  to  sa};.” 

hat  was  a  poser  to  the  dissatisfied  ones,  who  at 
e  began  questioning  the  wounded  men,  but  not  a 
.1  could  they  get  from  them.  Then  Fred  ordered 
of  rubbish  out  in  the  yard  to  be  set  on  fire,  and 
light  of  the  blaze  he  made  a  speech  to  the  men 
imposed  the  whole  game  that  was  being  played 
foreman  and  others,  adding  at  the  same  time  : 
hey  were  thus^  making  it  impossible  for  these 
|t us  to  be  opened  so  that  the  men  cauld  go  to  work 
In.  It  is  better  that  a  few  of  them  should  be  shot 
that  your  wives  and  children  should  slowly 
*ile|Ve  to  death.” 

ffbnWes,  yes !”  cried  scores  of  them.  “  They  ought 
.3  hanged  !” 

jftes,  lynch  them  !”  cried  others. 

Oh,  no.  Let  the  law  take  its  course,”  replied 
:].  “  Don’t  lose  your  heads.  Just  remember  what 
d  to  you  the  first  day  I  landed  here,  and  that 
that  if  you  would  cooperate  with  the  receiver  we 
Id  soon  get  these  shops  to  going  again  and  every 
would  have  work.  I  repeat  that  to  you  to-night. 

,  I’ll  offer  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  arrest 
roof  to  convict  each  and  every  man  who  was  en- 
id  in  this  attack  to-night ;  everyone  of  you  turn 
ctive  and  catch  them.  Don’t  stand  back  because 
were  your  fellow  workmen.  They  were  the  worst 
rnies  you  ever  had,  for  they  aimed  to  keep  the 


- 
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shops  closed  by  their  rascally  doings,  and  that  means 
starvation  for  you  and  your  loved  ones.” 

That  set  the  men  wild  and  they  began  a  search  at 
once  for  the  guilty  men. 

Taking  Hogan  aside  Fred  instructed  him  to  get  a 
dozen  men  and  proceed  to  arrest  Philips,  the  store¬ 
keeper,  Bowman  and  Wilkes,  his  bookkeepers,  and 
Winters,  the  head  bookkeeper  of  the  stock  depart¬ 
ment,  with  orders  to  hold  them  in  custody  until  the 
arrival  of  the  sheriff. 

Iiogan  selected  his  men  and 'went  at  once  in  search 
of  the  parties  he  had  been  instructed  to  arrest.  Of 
the  four  men,  all  got  away  except  Wilkes,  and  he 
was  making  his  escape  when  intercepted.  He  pro¬ 
tested  his  innocence  of  any  wrongdoing  whatever. 

“  That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “  If  you’re  innocent 
no  harm  will  come  to  you.” 

“  But  what  am  I  arrested  for?”  Wilkes  asked. 

“  For  participation  in  stealing  goods  from  these 
mills,”  replied  Fred. 

“Who  says  I’ve  stolen  anything?” 

“Oh,  we  can’t  hold  the  trial  now,  Wilkes,”  said 
Fred.  “There’s  a  whole  gangmixed  up  in  this  thing. 
The  cellar  of  that  store  is  filled  with  stolen  goods,  and 
if  you  have  no  criminal  knowledge  of  that  fact  no 
harm  will  come  to  jmu.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it,”  he  protested. 

“All  right.  I  hope  you  don’t,  but  all  the  samel 
notice  you  were  trying  to  get  away.” 

“I  was  only  trying  to  go  away  until  the  trouble  is 
over,  for  I  didn’t  know  what  would  happen  when  the 
mob  was  going  about  shooting  down  people.” 

Of  course  the  excitement  was  so  great  that  neither 
Fred  nor  Terry  returned  to  their  room,  at  Philips’ 
residence  during  the  night.  Mrs.  Philips  and  her 
daughters  were  greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Mr. 
Philips,  as  they  had  not  seen  him  since  he  ate  his  sup¬ 
per  the  evening  before.  They  sent  over  to  the  store, 
to  inquire  for  him  and  found  that  guards  had  been 
placed  around  it  who  forbade  anybody  to  enter. 
Mrs.  Philips  sent  for  Fred  and  asked  if  he  knew 
where  her  husband  was. 

“  I  do  not,  madam,”  he  replied. 

“What  is  all  the  trouble  about,  Mr.  Fearnot,  and 
why  is  my  husband’s  store  in  possession  of  a  guard  ?” 

“It  is  to  prevent  it  from  being  robbed,  madam.  I 
have  had  to  place  guards  around  every  shop  that  had 
goods  in  it.” 


“  Do  you  know  whether  my  husband  has  been  hurt 
or  not  ?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  think  he  has,  as  in  that  case  we  would 
know  where  to  find  him.” 

Fred  telegraphed  to  his  father,  and  b}T  noon  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  Medway  was  situated, 
arrived  with  fifty  deputies,  who  at  once  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  entire  plant  and  upwards  of  a  dozen  work¬ 
ingmen,  who  had  been  arrested  for  participation  in 
the  attack  on  the  mills. 

One  of  the  prisoners  was  so  badly  frightened  he 
sought  to  save  himself  by  giving  all  the  others  away. 
His  confession  inculpated  the  storekeeper,  his  book- 
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keeper.  Winters  and  the  foreman.  It  created  intense 
excitement,  and  the  news  of  the  affair  was  telegraphed 
all  over  the  country. 

By  night  Fred’s  father,  with  two  members  of  the 
company,  came  out  and  stopped  at  the  Philips’  house 
with  Fred  and  Terry.  Mrs.  Philips  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters  protested  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  husband 
to  be  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing.  The  girls  refused  to 
speak  to  Fred  or  Terry,  believing  that  they  were  the 
authors  of  all  the  trouble,  but  the  two  boys  seemed  to 
have  but  one  desire,  and  that  was  to  justify  the  con¬ 
fidence  Judge  Fearnot  had  reposed  in  them. 

It  turned  out  that  Pomeroy’s  right  thigh  had  been 
broken  by  Fred’s  bullet  about  half  way  between  the 
hip  and  the  knee.  He  sent  for  Fred  and  tried  to  make 
arrangements  with  him  by  which  he  could  save  him¬ 
self  from  punishment. 

“  It’s  too  late,”  replied  Fred.  “I  gave  you  the 
chance  once,  but  you  went  back  on  me,  and  now  I’m 
going  to  push  the  case  against  you  as  the  ringleader 
of  the  whole  gang.” 

It  turned  out,  though,  that  the  foreman’s  leg  would 
have  to  be  amputated,  and  a  surgeon  was  summoned 
from  the  city  to  perform  the  operation,  which  was 
done  about  midnight.  Before  morning  he  died,  after 
making  a  clean  breast  of  it,  in  which  lie  implicated 
Philips,  Winters,  and  Philips’  bookkeeper.  He  stated, 
though,  that  the  wbrkingmen  went  into  it  as  the  only 
way  to  save  their  families  from  starvation. 

“Fred,  my  boy,”  said  Judge  Fearnot,  the  next 
morning,  when  he  was  told  of  the  confession  of  the 
foreman,  “I  am  proud  of  you.” 

“Thank  you,  father,  I’m  proud  of  you,”  Fred 
laughed.  “We  belong  to  a  mutual  admiration 
society.” 

“  I  knew  I  could  trust  you,  my  boy,”  returned  the 
judge,  “  but  I  never  dreamed  that  you  had  the  nerve 
and  the  keen,  cool  judgment  that  you  have  shown  in  1 
this  matter.” 

“  Thank  you,  father.  Just  say  the  same  thing  to 
Terry,  here.  He  is  clean,  clear  grit  all  the  way 
through,  and  never  flinched  even  when  bullets  were 
flying  around  him.” 

“  Glad  to  hear  it  !  Give  me  37our  hand,  m37  boy  !” 
and  the  judge  extended  his  hand  to  Terr37,  who  grasp¬ 
ed  and  shook  it  cordially. 

“You  two  bo3Ts  have  saved  the  Compaq7  nearl37  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  made  it  possible  for 
the  mills  to  be  opened  at  an  early  da37.” 

Of  course  the  two  bo3Ts  were  elated  over  the  praise 
heaped  upon  them  by  the  receiver  and  the  two  mem-  1 
bers  of  the  firm  who  were  with  him,  and  they  were  j 
the  heroes  of  the  day  with  all  the  workingmen,  who  ! 
cheered  them  ever37  chance  the37  got. 

“Now,  father,”  said  Fred,  “Mrs.  Philips  and  her 
two  daughters  are  in  no  way  to  blame  in  this  matter, 
but  Mi .  1  hilips  has  disappeared  and  the3r  don’t  know 
where  he  is.  I  think  all  the  goods  he  has  received  are 
37et  in  the  cellar  of  his  store.  I  wish  37ou  would  go  to 
her  and  do  what  you  can  to  comfort  her  and  quiet  her 
burs,  for  1  think  she  is  a  good  woman  When  you 


get  the  goods  out  of  the  cellar  and  place  them  bac 
in  the  shop  where  they  belong  you  can  turn  the  stow 
over  to  her  and  let  her  go  on  making  a  living.” 

“I’ll  do  so,  my  boy,”  said  the  judge,  “and  advise 
her  to  keep  on  taking  boarders  just  the  same.” 

The  judge  at  once  sought  an  interview  with  Mrs.  j 
Philips,  and  told  her  that  the  mills  would  be  opened  \ 
again,  just  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  place  until  he  had  fixed  matters  so  the 
could  be  turned  over  to,  her  and  her  daughter!" 
ing  at  the  same  time  : 

“I  don’t  know  where  Mr.  Philips  is.  He  has^f^™6  * 
less  been  frightened  unnecessarih7,  and  will  n<  ( 
return  when  he  has  had  time  to  cool  down  an^J^'  mim 
the  matter  over.  Hence,  I  would  advise  you  askc 

your  house  open,  just  the  same  as  in  the  past 
will  37et  come  out  right.” 
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While  Judge  Fearnot  was  having  an  interkner?  J  ~ 
with  Mrs.  Philips,  the  wife  of  the  storekeeper,  Jjs  IT16' 
remained  in  consultation  with  the  member  of  the  I  deT^ 

way  Manufacturing  Company,  out  in  one  ofmoS,CaL 
shops.  a  to 

I11  another  shop  the  sheriff  had  the  prisoners  ewas  01 
fined,  while  waiting  for  more  whom  he  expected  to  °U 
brought  in.  They  were  guarded  by  a  number  ofdi  01  V 
uties,  several  of  whom  were  workmen,  who  had  b 
sworn  in  by  the  sheriff  for  special  duty.  One  of  thing  '  S? 
workmen  came  to  Fred  and  beckoned  him  aside.  Ffore.L . ; 
stepped  aside  with  him  and  the  man  placed  a  not 
his  hands,  saying  :  r 

“The  bookkeeper,  Wilkes,  put  this  in  my  haryreJ  ^ 
me  to  give  to  37ou.”  L  J*ys 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Wait  a  mome.  +wiCOt’' 
read  it.”  that^n 

The  note  was  written  in  pencil  on  the  back^me 
old  envelope,  and  said  :  5;  nd 

“If  I  can  have  a  few  moments’  conversation ed  th(* 
3rou,  I  can  probabl37  put  37ou  in  possession  of  vali  L 
information.  (Signed)  Wilke, dd  :  f' 

All  light,  said  Fred  to  the  man,  as  he  fol<fU)  p 

up  and  put  it  in  his  vest  pocket.  “Tell  him  Iin,\,  ^ 
there  pretty  soon.”  5  *el1  v 

1  lie  m. in  went  awa3r,  and  Fred  rejoined  the  meiV^  ^ 
of  the  firm,  to  whom  lie  showed  the  note.  tmie.  1 

I  guess  he  wants  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  °  J 
remarked  the  manufacturer.  -  Better  go  and10?’  ? 
him  a  chance  to  do  so.”  :  thatj 

All  light,  I  will,”  and  Fred  turned  a  wa  v. -,T 
down  to  the  shop  where  the  prisoners  were ‘si11??, 
around  inside,  with  the  sheriff  and  the  deputies  a  a 
doors  and  windows.  Going  up  to  the  sheriff,  hd .  f 
he  wished  to  see  young  Wilkes,  the  bookkeeper.  ‘mutlM 

All  right,”  returned  the  sheriff,  and  he  pas 
mto  the  building.  1  ;lUo  c 
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\\  likes  was  evidently  on  the  lookout  for  him,  for  he 

ncklv  joined  him. 

_  Wh;at  is  ‘t.  Wilkes  ?”  Fred  asked. 

set  int0  a  corner,”  suggested  Wilkes, 
we  can  t  be  overheard,”  and  the  two  repaired 
:o  a  far  corner,  where  Wilkes  began  by  savin-  : 

V1”!  involved  in  this  thing  an  innocent  man.” 


'•  %  '!:  if„y0U  are’”  wpUed  Fred,  “you  have  noth- 


l  ^  know,  but  the  trouble  is  to  prove  my  jnno- 
'“*SCS  you  JJnow  1  "’ns  simply  Philips’  bookkeeper, 
“I  fn  emP1®yee  had  to  do  whatever  I  was  told,  if 
*  «  \yln  thf  hue  of  my  duty.  I  knew  that  goods 
“Myn§  pl;>ced  111  the  store,  but  had  no  knowledge 
t(  Th.1  tlD°U^  aily  transaction  concerning*  them  be- 
One  T*  Phllips  and  the  foreman,  or  anyone  else.” 
man’s  1 t  ^  °U  susf)ect  that  something*  was  wrong*  ?” 


;£ed. 


various, 
h 


W8 


they  1  r\ 

ing.  ]  be°ause  Mr-  Philips  himself  was  present,  and 
^he  last  man  in  the  world  whom  I  would  sus- 
*  oing*  anything*  wrong ;  because  he  was  not 
_  *ood  business  man,  but  is  a  man  of  family 
^eans.  I  wondered  several  times  why  the  goods 
[taken  in  the  store,  as  they  were,  at  night,  and  I 
Mr.  Philips  about  it.  He  explained  to  me  that 
l  a  lien  on  the  goods  and  was  simply  taking  pos- 

»n  of  them  because,  he  said,  that  ‘  possession  was 

points  of  the  law.’  ” 

)id  you  keep  any  record  of  the  goods  as  book¬ 
er  ?”  Fred  asked. 

es  ;  but  in  a  book  that  has  not3ret  been  found.” 
hey  were  not  put  down  in  your  regular  books 
Fred  asked. 

o.  Mr.  Philips  said  that  it  was  outside  of  his 
r  business,  and  he  didn’t  wish  to  have  it  mixed 
h  his  own  goods;  that  he  merely  intended  to 
m  until  the  validity  of  his  own  claim  had  been 


,pon. 

4,  if  that’s  true,”  remarkecl*Fred, 


r  - ,  “it  may 

out,  but  one  of  the  prisoners  tells  a  different 
for  he  sa3*s  that  everyone  of  you  received  a  cer- 


b  t]  .  -  ^ - -  ,  v-vi  CU  V.UI  - 

jfercentage  on  the  amount  of  goods  transferred 
X^he  shop  to  the  store.” 

Le\e  man  lied,”  said  Wilkes. 


n*  tells  a  very  plausible  story,”  said  Fred,  shak- 
head,  “  and  the  simple  fact  that  you  were 
to  get  away  throws  doubt  upon  your  own 
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fon’t  see  why  it  should,  for  while  they  were  ar- 
so  many  peopl$*and  shooting  others,  it  was 
mral  that  I  should  be  rattled  and  try  to  seek 
of  safety.  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  tell  where 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  the  goods  have 
nt,  but  if  1  am  to  be  prosecuted,  simply  for 
the  books  of  my  employer  and  made  to  suffer 
wrongdoings  of  others,  I  shall  certainly  do 
Ig  towards  assisting  in  the  recovery  of  them, 
rtho  company,  or  the  receiver,  will  promise  not 
>ceed  against  me,  or  to  make  me  give  evidence 
t  Mr.  Philips,  farther  than  what  I  have  just 


told  you,  I  will  tell  them  where  the  goods  can  be 
found.” 

“  Well,  it  s  not  for  me  to  say,  Wilkes,  for  while  the 
receiver  is  here  lam  not  his  representative,  but  if  you 

wish  me  to,  I  will  see  him  and  tell  him  what  you  have 
said  to  me.” 

All  light.  See  him,  then,  and  let  me  know.” 

How  about  Bowman  ?  Does  he  occupy  the  same 
position  that  you  do,  simply  bookkeeper,  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  interest  in  the  goods  at  all?” 

“  Yes,  so  far  as  I  know,”  replied  Wilkes. 

Now,  see  here,  W ilkes,  have  you  never  received 
anything  extra  over  and  above  your  salary  as  book¬ 
keeper  for  your  knowledge  of,  or  participation  in  this 
thing  ?” 

“Not  a  penny,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“  you  know  whether  Bowman  did  or  not  ?” 

“  No,  I  do  not.  We  both  received  our  salaries  as 
bookkeepers  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  that’s  all 
I  know  about  it.” 

Didn  t  Mr.  Philips  bind  both  of  3*011  to  secrecy?” 
Nothing  further  than  that  we  were  not  allowed 
to  speak  of  his  business  affairs  to  anybody,  for  as 
bookkeepers  we  occupied  confidential  positions.” 

“  Well>  1  wil1  see  my  father  and  tell  him  what  you 
have  said  to  me.” 

Fred  left  him  and  went  in  search  of  his  father,  whom 
he  found  in  consultation  with  the  member  of  the  Med¬ 
way  Manufacturing  Compaq*,  and  repeated  to  him 
his  conversation  with  Wilkes.  Judge  Fearnot  smiled. 
sa3dng  : 

“  The  rascal  is  simpty  tiying  to  save  himself  He 
thinks  he  knows  where  twenty  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  the  goods  have  been  shipped,  and  perhaps 
he  does.  He  forgets,  though,  that  goods  shipped  over 
a  railroad  can  be  traced  to  their  destination  with  very 
little  trouble.  Detectives  can  find  them  very  easilv. 
bo  Mr.  Wilkes  can’t  escape  the  consequences  of  his 
misdoings  by  any  such  dodge  as  that.  I  have  just 
told  Mrs.  Philips  that  as  soon  as  we  can  separate  the 
company’s  goods  from  her  husband’s  stock,  in  the 
store,  we  will  place  her  in  possession  of  it.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  she  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what 
has  been  going  on,  but  she  is  overwhelmed  with  con¬ 
fusion  and  shame,  and  to  save  her  feelings  I  have 
given  her  the  impression  that  I  think  her  husband  has 
been  unnecessarily  alarmed,  and  that  I  expect  him  to 
return  and  clear  up  matters  in  a  way  that  will  save 
his  reputation  as  an  honest  man.” 

“  What  shall  I  say  to  Wilkes,  father  ?”  Fred  asked. 
“Tell  him  that  the  receiver  thinks  that  he  is  equally 
gmlty  with  the  worst  of  the  lot,  and  that  he  intends 
to  prosecute  him  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Per¬ 
haps  that  will  frighten  him  into  telling  what  he  knows 
about  the  attempt  on  your  life  the  other  night.  You 
had  better  see  him  about  that,  for  it  was  a  deliberate 
attempt  at  murder,  for  which  I  would  like  to  reach 
everyone  who  participated  in  it.” 

Fred  returned  to  the  shop  where  the  prisoners 
were  confined  and  again  sought  an  interview  with  the 
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-^==I=:=—  .  +ll„t  T  had  made  an} 

jealous,  but.  was  110^  ^^xpected  to  win  Dora  for  a 
exhibition  of  it.  X  but  had  been  keeping  * 

wife.  We  were  not  engag  >  ^  up  t0  tbe  time  of 
company  for  nearly  M  ^  j  Would  succeed  in 
your  arrival  nevei  it’s  all  over  now  and 

"my  efforts  to  win  her.  g  j  prefer  death  to 

“  •>  n .  mni’P  tO  live  lOi-  *■  I  ,, 


-  myself.”  o{  the  prisoners,  “  «’« 

“No,  sir,  said  on  don>t  want  any  mol 

trouble  enough  a  rea  turned  and  left  ther 

it  ”  and  with  tha 
SS^h"  knocked  down  by  the  youth 

^Wilkes  drew  his^  handkerchmf^Jrom^  a^coat ^po 

and  wiped  the  blood  la’ter  he  borrJ 


1  «■  r 

who  were  workin„  anvone  else  who  was. 

men  say  that  tbey 

-- i*ri  irx  ™ 

its**  «>*  »sl"  rS?  “ 

aYes1  that’s  all  I  know  a  out  of  this  ,  ,  Klnod  from  m»  ws  ■ 

*c  Well  I  don’t  see  how  you  -  M  Philips,  and  wiped  t  i  minutes  later  lie  borrd 

jpthm,  «  rr -  -*  rvsss* <£»’»■  -  **?  •isa 

the  stealing,  and  he  thinks  ^oriunen”  -  at  Scott  1”  he  exclaimed,  “he  said  hi 

punish  the  nnglea  ^  pearnot,’>  said  Wilkes,  in  an  death  to  disgrace  and  lmprisonme^  ^ 

“ N0W;  .Tesnerate  tone  of  voice,  “  you  can  save  |  ^  cnded  Fred’s  connection  >  ,  retur‘ 

extreme  y  ,  wish  to  do  so.”  I  Medway,  and  the  next  day  m  n  Uni  id  a  vs,  they 


Now,  see  uwv,  —  ~  (( vou  can  save  A  TpVPa’s  connection  Dim*  —  < 

\  loenprate  tone  of  voice,  >oue  Thus  ended  fiea  s  ,  Terrv  retur 

“  indeed,  X  cannot,  sabred,  ^  custo(Jy  of  the  New  York  City  ^  the  Avon  Acadeif 

-  ■ ss  =3s—  — — “*r-  , 

i— -1 

\“  Indeed,  I  have  not.  ted  Fred ;  “hutl  FearNot  at  Avon  Again;  o 

. .  -  -  -  £Z  j  Vosrs;  ™.  **  “ 

at  the  house.”  .  „  "  —  T  1  ™mber  (j)  °l 

<<a\7i>u  T  freelv  admit, 


„1  WillfftS. 
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not  be  the  propah  cure  for  me  to  appeali  on  the  avenue 


without  my  cane.” 

My  heart  went  out  to  Fweddie. 


The  Dude, 


No.  4. 


To  the  E  ditor  of*‘  WORK  AND  WIN.” 

*  1  CL(  )SED  my  communication,  you  know,  at  a  most 
perilou  s  position  in  the  lives  of  Fweddie  and  myself. 

1  ^  e  were  totally  unpwotected,  all  alone  by  our- 
^  “Subside  of  that  liowwid  hall,  amongst  all  of  those 

I  f  >ung  men,  and  ah,  I  must  confess — not  at  all 
“  W  :lass  girls. 

“ Mvarkable,  wasn’t  it? 

“Thf  the  girls  wore  their  hair  banged, 
r  .  One  r  cv  ispy,  wavy  bang  like  that  of  the  Pwincess 
man’s saw  the  Pwincess  Louise  once,  in  a  picture), 
they  p  t  you  might  term  a  wegular  swath  of  hair, 
ing.  ippeahed  to  have  been  pwessed  first  against 
various  head  with  an  iwoning  board  and  then  chopped 
lag  wa‘Mt  the  taste,  with  a  hatchet. 
them^Vcddie,  old  chappie  ?”  said  I. 

/hat,  old  fellah  ?”  weplied  he. 
lave  .you  about  you  ?” 

What  ?” 

Youah  smelling  salts.  Weally  the  atmosphere  of 
.  place  is  most  bwutal  to  my  sensitive  organs.” 
Fw(eddie’s  face  paled. 

’  *h  horror. 

t  Heavens  !”  he  ewied. 

Iv.A^t  ?”  said  I. 
nave  forgotten  them.” 

'he  salts.” 
es — and  worse.” 
hat  can  be  worse?” 

have  forgotten  my— my  eye-glass,”  and  Fwed- 
opped  like  a  wilted  lily.  (I,  ah,  think  that 
tynpahison  ain’t  bad.  For,  ah,  a  little  more 
3J^ould,  if  you  think  favohably  of  the  subject, 
me  more  compahisons.) 
sd  to  cheer  him  up. 

ddie,  old  chappie,”  I  said,  “wemembah  that 
tly  silk  wapp  s  have  a  sealskin  lining.  I 
you  mine.  T  ;  fact  is  that  my  wight  eye, 
pwropah  one  o  which  to  wear  an  eye-glass  is 
®*nd  the  wubbing  of  the  glass  against  my  e3re- 
*  Mfcquently  makes  me  cwy.” 

^reddie  took  my  hand. 

‘olphie  ?”  said  he. 
hat  is  it  ?” 
will  nevah  forget.” 

What  ?” 

our  sacwifice.  I  know  how  it  would  almost 
\k  my  heart  to  give  up  my  eye-glass.  But 
h  mind,  I  will  wepay  you.  You  know  my 
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yi'Hie  one  with  the  gold  top  ?” 
gjjh>raas,  I  will  let  you— yes,  I  will— caw wy  it  Sun- 
pwom rnenade  upon  the  avenue.  I  wall  stay 
**  ,  and— aw— mend  my  vest,  for  you  know  it  would 


Almost  could  I  have  kissed  him. 

But,  oi  course,  amongst  us  wude,  wough  men,  such 
an  action  would  have  been  vewy  laughable. 
Meanwhile  the  band  had  stopped  playing. 

I  was  glad  of  it. 

The  noise  gwated  howwibly  upon  my  ear. 

They  had  it  upon  the  pwogramme  that  it  was  a 
bwass  band. 

A  full  bwass  band. 

I  guess  that  it — aw — was. 

At  least  so  it  seemed  to  me. 

Evewy  individual  mernbah  of  the  band  appeahed  to 
be  full.  (You  will  pawdon  the  joke,  but  occasionally 
I  get  that  way.  I  don’t,  you  will  perceive,  chawge 
extwa,  although  a  fwiend  of  mine  who  used  to  be  in 
the  newspapah  business,  he— aw— kept  a  stand— told 
me  that  it  should,  at  the  least  calculation,  be  worth 
an  extwa  quarter.) 

As  the  music  paused  the  dancers  appwoached  us. 
We— aw— seemed  to  be  the  objects  of  general 
cuwiosity. 

“  What  are  they  ?” 

“Which  window  did  they  blow  in  ?” 

“  Dude  !  dude  !  dude  !” 

“  The  twin  slims !” 

“  Ah,  there,  my  sizes  !” 

“  Don’t  stand  in  the  draught  or  you’ll  fall.” 

“Are  they  screwed  down  ?” 

“No;  clamped.” 

“Didn’t  we  see  them  at  the  museum  ?” 

“  Guess  rather  at  the  puppy  show.” 

“  Ain’t  they  sweet  ?” 

“  Real  sugar.” 

If  they  were  out  in  the  sun  they  would  melt  sure.” 

“  Oh,  if  they  were  only  in  a  glass  case.” 

“  Lucky  they  ain’t.  It  would  crack.” 

Such  were  the  comments  passed  upon  us. 

I  began  to  feel  insulted.  My  nervous  sensibilities, 
pa’s  doctah  used  to  say,  are  vewy  nervous. 

“Fweddie,  old  chappie  ?”  I  said. 

“  Dolphie,  old  fellah  ?”  he  answered. 

“Let’s  we  tire.” 

“From  where?” 

“Here.” 

“Why?” 

“They  are  weally  making  fun  of  us.” 

T.  he  beastly  cads  know  no  bettah,  ”  answTered 
Fweddie ;  “  we’ll  stay  for  awhile  yet.  Confidentially, 
Dolphie,  I  am— aw— almost  certain  that  I  have  a 
mash  upon  that  chawming  eweaoha  in  the  blue  silk 
dwess.” 

Just  then  up  came  a  fellah. 

Such  a  fellah ! 

Fat  and  wough,  and  dwessed  in  the  most  howwid 
taste.  He  wore  a  white  collah  pinned  on  a  wed  flan¬ 
nel  shirt.  Just  think  of  it — and,  howwors,  a  gween 
necktie  ! 

He  came  up  to  Fweddie. 
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«  Hello,  rocks,”  said  lie. 

,1  twembled  for  him.  - 

.  You  see,  I  thought  that  Fweddie  would  knock  him 

down. 

Fweddie  lias  a  vewy  bad  temper. 

And  he  is  also  vewy  musculah.  „ 

Fwequently  have  1  seen  him  bvveak  the  back  of  a 

shoft-shell  crab  with  his  knuckles. 

Fweddie  did  not  knock  him  down. 

I  twembled  without  cause. 

Instead  he  looked  with  a  sort  of  shivah  at  the  fel- 

lah.  .  ,  ..  , 

«  Yer  don’t  seem  to  know  me?”  said  the  fellah. 

«1 — cawn’t  exactly 


“  Place  me,  birdie  ?” 


“  Yaas.” 

“  Well,  I  kin  place  you.” 

“Wh- where?”  _ 

« i  want  my  fifteen  cents,  and  you  kin  ha^ 

cane.: 

“  Wh-what  do  you  mean  ?”  J] 

<<  Wot  I  say.  Yer  der  putt37-man  dat  came  if 
oyster  saloon,  got  a  stew  and  couldn’t  pay  for  * 

I  kept  yer  cane.”  . 

If  I  had  not  supported  Fweddie,  I  think  he,^» 

have  fallen  to  the  floah. 


How  it  finished  I  will  tell  you  next  week. 
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I  am  in  an — aw — 

The  girls  desire  me  to  play 

Yours  as  ever, 


huwwy  to  go  to  a  church  f  e  ou^ 
le  to  play  Webecca  at  the 
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HOWTO  BE  A  DETECTIVE— By  Old  King  Brady,  thl 
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trnw  to  HO  40  TRICKS  AVITH  CARDS— Containing  deceptive 

H°  Card  Trkks  as  performed  by  '^"'l^lliStriSd.  '“‘S  lO 
Arranged  for  home  amusement.  3  oo  wpQt*  9fiHi  Street 
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trations.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address] 
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HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS  —Containing 
instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents,  la 
all  newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  by  mail,  po.ta  j 
receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  Publish! 
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mos  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity.  By  R. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR— Containing  complete  instruc 
tions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage  , 
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HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS— A  wonderful  little  bock, 
you  bow  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  fat  h 
sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody 
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seen,  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  th  .  e  °mgr  S°  ^  ev?rytl»ng to 

in  these  stories  that  can  give  offense  to  the  most  refined  miLT^T'  ^  be  ^ 

as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  nrofi-  •  r  „  ^  feeI  assured  «iat  the 

young  man  who  always  tries  do  rfght  ^  harml6SS 

toP-  S  ’  at  *?“  Same  Ume  usi“g  every  effort  to  keep 
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bead  one  and  you  will  bead  them  all  r  ' 

NO.  t.  rr.a  r^^,  or,  School.days  at  ATon  ,  M  ALL 

no.  2.  Fred  Pearnot,  Detective,  or,  Ming  a  , , , 
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NO.  3.  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Kescae,  or,  A  Hero  in\Wt.  ofHlmself. 


No.  4.  Fret,  Pearnot*  Narrow  Escape,  or.  Tie  F,ot  thu  FaUed. 
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